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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue KInc. 
Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


(Season 1919—1920.) 


There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should © —_ to pass 
an examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The retary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 7. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 











Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duxe or ConnauGurt, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


Chamber Concert, Duke’s Hall, July 7, at 3. 

Fortnightly Concert, Saturday, July 12, at 3. 

Distribution of Prizes by H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., 
will take place at the Central Hall, Westminster, on Friday, July 18, 
at 3. 

L.R.A.M.—Last day for Entry for Summer Exam., with late fee 
of 5s., July 30. 

SCHOLARSHIPS for Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Violoncello, 
Composition, and Organ will be offered for Competition in September. 
Particulars as to date of Entry, &c., will be forwarded on application. 

MICHAELMAS TERM begins Monday, September 22. Entrance 
Examination, September 18. 

A Junior Department is now open. 


J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 

Telegrams—" ae ~~ Telephone—“‘ 1160, Western.” 

on. 








Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. K.G. 
Director: Proressor HuGu P. ALien, M.A., Mus. Doc. 

Honorary Secretary : Georce A. MacmILan, Esq., D. Litt. 


The CHRISTMAS TERM commences on Monday, September 22nd. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, Thursday, September 18th. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artist: . 

Pasticulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 
GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
PRINCIPAL oe ee os LANDON RONALD. 
HALF-TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, June rotn. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. 6d. and 

10 10. per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, 
Harmony, Sight-Singing, and / or Orchestra. 

Weekly Orchestral Practices. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 

Tel. : Cent. 4459. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President: Sir THomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. ApotpH Bropsky. 





Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Pr tus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and En ‘orms, on application. 

Opera —Miss Marig Brema. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 





Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
fonuney, July, and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 

us. B. and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply etary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 64. per set. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


m ty be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 











Visitor... ee «» Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Director e+ ee Granvitte Bantock, M.A, 
SEssION 1918-1919. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 

Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 
Offices : 19, Berners Street, W.-1. 
For THE FosTeRINnG OF British Music 
Membership open to all music-lovers. 

Patron: The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 
President: Taz LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN, 
Director: A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Committee of Management: 

Mr, Adrian C. Boult Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus, Doc. 
Mr. W. W. Cobbett Col. W. Johnson Galloway 

Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine 

Sir Edward E. Cooper Mrs. W. Lee Mathews 

Mr. W. R. Davies Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 

Mr. Edward J. Dent Major Geoffrey Toye 


W. R. Davies, Treasurer. 
Particulars from the Acting-Secretary, A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc. 
Oxon., 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


The prices of certain of the Novello publications 
were again advanced on April 1, but the charges 











H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


are still unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


FounpgED 1892. 
Principal : Apert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String oa, 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and ——. &e., 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 
The Summer Orchestral Concert will take place i in the Houldsworth 


Hall on July 5. The programme will include Edward German’s New 
Orchestral Work, ‘‘Theme and Six Diversions” and Percy Pitt's 
* Serenade,” Op. 30 





THE INCORP ORATED 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1 
Branches ; Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, and 
117, Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 
Principal: T. H. YORK-TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.). 


Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers. 
Special Training i in Music and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons 
in every subject by the best Teachers. 


ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY 


Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examinations in Music and Elocution, 
iy and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing. For Prospectus and 

xamination Syllabus apply to a CENTRAL ACADEMY, 22, PRINCES 
Street, Cavenpisu Square, W. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, Bromrietp Crescent, PappincTon, W. 2. 
Founder : Mr. James Pares. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., AxTuur G. Bares. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888, 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Paruament XXX. and XXXII. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 











President: Tus Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean oF DurHaAM, 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE = (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


Sept. 11th, 1919, 7.30 p.m.—Lecture, ‘‘ The Ethics of Criticism,” by 
Dr. Churchill Sibley. 
Chairman, J. Haworth Roberts, Esq., M.A. Cantab. 


COMPETITIONS, 1919. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best AnpaAnTs fcr the 
Orcan, and a SHort Antuem with Treble Solo. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tung, Douste CHant 
and Kvrisz. 


Organists (Members) have the Freg use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 
lendar 

158, Hollan 


THE TECHNIQUER 


For all Instrumentalists. Patented in Great Brita and U.S.A. 
Invented by Mr. R. J. Prrcuer, Mus, Bac. 

Cory of Testimontat from AMBROSE COVIELLO, Esq.. A.R.A.M., 
D.C.M. Professor and Examiner of the Pianoforte, R.A.M., and 
Principal of the Balham School of Music :— 

“February, 1919. One of my most pressing ‘reconstruction problems’ 
was how to regain the hand flexibility that three years in the trenches 
had completely destroyed. I was advised to try ‘ The Techniquer,’ and 
1 am g'ad that I followed that advice, for I am sure that it has saved me 
hours of hard technical practice. A few minutes with it made an extra- 
ordinary difference to me, rendering my hand /ree and supple—the best 
possible conaition for Pianoforte-playing. 1 shall strongly recommend 
this valuable invention, particularly in cases where small or closely-knit 
hands are the main impediments to fluent technique. 

“ Ambrose Covig.io.” 
Send for particulars and testimonials. ‘‘ Hand Development,” 7d. 
The Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W. 1. 


is) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden 
ark Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 








all bound leather. 
Write, “A,” 


— VOLUMES PIANO SCORES, OPERAS, 
31 VOLUMES VARIOUS MUSIC, 

Can be seen in City between 10 and 5 by appointment. 

clo Street's, 30 Cornhill, 


E.C. 3. 





LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.-1 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Lzeeps. 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 
Dr. Horton Autuison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Princi 
G. AuGustus Hours, Esq., Director of Examinations, 





EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER, 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in hy Violin, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 
London and at the various Local Centres in the Provinces in 
DECEMBER (last day of entry, November rs5th). 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary, 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, » {uly 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music us. 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Feliowsbip 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, either 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOOL 
CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. For full information 


apply, 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
Telegrams: “‘ Supertonic, Reg. London.” Telephone: Central 3870. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1891. 

158, Hottanp Park Avenug, Kensincton, W.-11. 
President: Tue Most Hon. THe Marquis or ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: CuurcuiLt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm, 

Rev. Nogt Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 

Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 








Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M. F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers 
Professional Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point ; and all other Subjects connected with the culture of fusic. 

SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 
Playing. 

All communications to be addressed to The Secretary, Registered 
Office, my, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C., 2. , 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 


TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of ‘‘Vocalism,” “ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘ Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies." Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 
“The a complete guide to singing in English.”— 





'—** Lancelot,” in 


the Refere 
“One of ‘the sanest of sane expositions."—Musical Courier, N.Y. 
“Is a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. 
‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."—Zastern 
Morning News. 
“Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 
“* His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he has 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
ers." —Aberdeen Free Press. 
oe Commen: sense in all he utters." —Leeds Mercury. 
“Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning News. 
"I have not the slig fear of contradi tion when I say that no eas 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. 
eare.""—“‘ Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Jow 
Address: ‘“‘Heratp” Bur_pincs, HARROGATE. 





ANTED.—COPIES OF VOL. 1 anp VOL. 2 

OF THE MANNHEIMER COURSE (Henne's Method for 
the Pianoforte). English Text. Reply to Parker, 35, Temple Street, 
Birmingham. 














MY F 
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How to play difficult 


music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 
greatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 
to the drudgery and wearisome keyboard practising in 
order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, 
will find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 

Practice on this system, much of it away from the 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 
of technical proficiency is obtained which would be 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard 
practising for several hours daily. 

Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse 


from his own personal experience. More than 10,000 successful students 
add their testimony. 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, “Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
—_ and advantages of the methods used in the System. 

hen applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 





M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomssury SQuaRE, 
LAnboe, W.C.1. 


FAIL U RE ime A policy of drif. 
SUCCESS .. 





A definite programme. 











t_. & 4 eee SEP., 1920. 
| 
EXERCISE | 
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MY POSTAL COURSE WILL ENABLE YOU 
TO PASS MATRIC. 


A. McALISTER, B.A., 


MR. CHARLES TREE. 


Grantham Journal, May 15, 1919: “‘ A return visit of the renowned 
baritone would, under any musical circumstances, be eagerly welcomed. 
As it was, it afforded an opportunity of not only I 'stening to the famous 
vocalist again, but also of learning how ‘easy’ it is if only the right 
methods are practised. Through this Recital-Lecture (highly interesting, 
educative, and witty) he presented to a full hall an entertainment as 
enjoyable as it was unique, demonstrating the different phases of articula- 
tion, enunciation, expression, and tone. 

Mr. Tree's Book on Voice-Propuction. Publisher, Joseph Williams. 
Concerts, Lectures, &c. 29, King’s Road, Chelsea, S. W. 3. 





Important to British Composers. 


PRIZE COM PETITION. 


Messis. HAWKES & Son have the pleasure to announce 
a Competition for 


FOUR CASH PRIZES 


of £50, £30, £20, and £15 respectively, for the Four 
Best Musical ComposiTions sent in by BRITISH 
COMPOSERS. 

Full particulars of this Competition, giving qualificaticn, 
together with rules and instructions, will be sent free bY 
return post to all intending competitors. 

The Competition closes on November 1, 1919. Send at 
once for prospectus. 


HAWKES & SON, 


DENMAN STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 





FOR SALE. 
Two-Manual Pipe andPedal Organ 


By SQUIRE. Resuit sy HICKIES. 
The Action, which is Tracker, is very quiet and light. 


GREAT. SWELL. 
Open Diapason (Tenor C). Stop Diapason. 
Dulciana. Viol de Gamba. 
Clarabella. Lieblich Flute. 
Stop Diapason Bass. Coupler to 
Principal. Great Organ Bass. 
Fifteenth. 


PEDAL. 
Bourdon (Full Compass, C to F). 
Couplers: Swell to Great. 
Great to Pedal. 
Swell Sub-Octave. 





Total number of Pipes, 418. 
Dimensions : Front, 5-ft. 6-in. ; Height, 11-ft. ; Depth, 6-ft. 
PRICE 150 GUINEAS. 





HICKIES, LTD., Péianoforte and Organ Merchants, 
153, FRI1AR STREET, READING. ’Phone 1148. 


i ied an ‘é i ie 
A FESTIVAL TE DEUM” 
(For CONGREGATIONAL Use) 
On SIX OLD HYMN TUNES. Specially written to commemorate 


The Proclamation of Peace, 1919, 
By CUTHBERT H. CRONK. 


Price 6d, NET; 








209, CasTLE BouLevarp, NOTTINGHAM. 


J. & W. CHESTER, 11,7Great Marisorovcu Sraeer, W. 1 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
Mr. ERNEST A, FLAMBE (Bass). 


Oratorio, Concerts, Receptions, &c. For vacant dates, address 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham Surrey. 


~ MR. SAMUEL MASTERS _ 


(TENOR). 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO 


Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 

demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 

Playing and Teaching, at his studio (Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W. 1 


MUS. BAC. DEGREE. 


Comrcete Postar PREPARATION. 
3 First Mus. Bac. 
2 Final Mus. Doc. 
STUDENTS PASSED AT FIRST ATTEMPT. 
Dr. N. SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond.), 
48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 


Musica. Reviser TO Messrs. Nova..o For Tuirty-Four Years, 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING, 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 











Latest Successes : 
4 Final Mus. Bac. 


THESE 


« The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to ope 
pea with those of the following composers to whom reference is indly 
emitted :—Sir Frepericx Bripce, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp Excar, 
.M.; Prof. H. Warrorp Davies, ‘Mus. 5 


R ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, ray and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas cf F.L.C. L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
an L.R.A.M. Gold "Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“ Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the College of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. armony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 




















D& F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doe, 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations, 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. | have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Uni and dip from the Musical Colleges. 

Address, 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor. 

ted Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 

or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT, 158, Holland 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-r11. 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovusie CouNnTERPOINT AND CANON. 
Fucug. 1s. 6d. net. 
Evements oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DegvELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. as. net, 
PronouncinG VOCABULARY OF Musical TRRMs, 6d. net, 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MELODY. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) or £1 ss. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

* Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by 2 ene anne Pupis 

received and visited for the Pianoforte. any recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, m., Rd. West Kensington, 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.0,, 
L.R.A.M., A. ++ Twenty- five co experience in Private 
Tuition and Coachin as Moret of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.- 


R.A.M. and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING 

+ Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘‘ Your Course is excellent, and 
my singing work has greatly improved, — to your tuition.—A.F,” 
Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., "A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 
22, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 


WANTED, early in September, a SOLO BOY, 
age 11 or 12, for Choir School in the country. Board, lodging, 
Evelyn Countess of Craven, Ashdown Park, 








5s. net 














and education free. 
Shrivenham. 


HOIR LEADERS AND SOLOISTS (S.a.1.8) 
REQUIRED, commencing October, for North London Non- 
conformist Church. rite, stating experience and qualifications, also 
salary required, Box T 298, Smiths’ Agency Ltd., roo, Fleet St., E.C.4 





PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE ; — 
(x.) L.R.A.M. Paper — 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Wor 
(3.) Interesting Courses of "Study j in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
R.A.M. Exams, 1910-19 .. 136 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
R.C.M. Exams. 1914-19 .. 33 » os - 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsytu Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. CROSSLEY.—SINGING, PIANO, COM- 

POSITION. Special coach for Degrees, &c. Lessons at 
Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester; also by Correspondence. 
Terms, &c. , Radcliffe, Manchester. 


RTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.- 

(formerly Mangelsdorff), of the British Expeditionary Force, 

France. Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, Cole Bank School of 
Music, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 











.R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, “Mus. -Doc., , Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 362 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., O., and 
A.R.C.O., &c. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. "Phone, Burgh 
Heath, 346. 


R. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 
FOR PUBLICATION, Accompaniments to Songs written 
and Works Scored for Orchestra. Address as above. 





OPRANO.—A.R.C.M. wants st as LEADER 
OF PROFESSIONAL QUARILETTE ina Church for Winter 
months, on the Continent. Miss Evetts, 7, Beech Croft Road, Oxford. 


HRIST CHURCH, EALING, W.—WANTED, 

ALTO, TENOR, TWO BASSES. Salary, £20 per ann. 

Good voices and good readers. Apply, Stanley Winter, 152, Hamlet 
Gardens, W. 6. 


T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.-There is a VAC: ANCY 

for a TENOR SINGER in the Choir of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Intending applicants for the position should write for full particulars to 

The Rev. The Succentor, St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C, 4, not later than 

July 2s. beach 

RMAGH CATHEDRAL.-~TENOR WANTED. 

Salary, £100. Candidates under 30 years of age. Applications 

and testimonials (copies) to be sent without delay to the Chapter Clerk, 
Cathedral Close, Armagh. 


BARITONE- PIANIST REQUIRED for Male 
Quartet now forming. Good, light voice; young, enthusiastic, 
Living W. District preferred. Write, Box 857, c/o Smith's, 62, High 
Street, Kensington, W. 8. 


RGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER WAN ANTED 

for Dunnottar Church, Stonehaven. Salary, £60. Three-manual 
organ. Apply, with testimonials, to Rev. D. G. Barron, Dunnottar 
Manse, Stonehaven. 


RGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER of experience 


WANTED for Walton Parish Church, Liverpool. ¢ *hurchman ; 
and Traimer 




















ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence “, at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven I ouse, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W 


NGAGEMENTS ACCEPTED AND POSTAL 
LESSONS given by Mr. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Soro Pianist, 
Cellist, &c., 27, Torwood Street Torquay. 








ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 


Singing, 


R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the 





studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W..-1. 


Wigmore Hall $ 


Ce cant. Must be first-class Accompanist, Soloist, 

of Men and Boys. Choral Eucharist. High Salary. Magnificent 3-man- 

up-to-date Willis organ. Good teaching connection ; other positions 

open. Apply, stating age, (experience, qualifications, copies of testl- 
Liverpool. 


monials, with references, to “‘ Archdeacon,” Walton Rectory, 


\ TANTED.—ORGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER 

for Presbyterian Church. Good, new organ, two manual, 
Salary not less than £60. Apply, with testimonials, to Rev. Edwar 
Clarke, Strabane, Ireland. 


\ TANTED.-LADY ORGANIST OPEN to GIV E 
LESSONS in the London Western District. Send - 
particulars of capabilities to Miss Doreen Crowe, 5, Gilston Road, 


South Kensington, S.W. 10, 
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THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD.—The 

Cog e will shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT OF AN 
ORG ANIST , to begin his duties on Michaelmas Day, 1919. Particulars 
and a form of aj - er may be obtained from the Bursar The Queen's 
College, Oxfor 


7\RGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
for the Thurso Parish Church. Salary, £55. Apply, James 
Grant, Session Clerk, Thurso. (Organ, Norman & Beard, rors.) 


H “OLIDAYs. —Organist- -Choirmaster, fully qualited, 
accustomed to High Mass (C. of E.), offers to take duty, Au 
Seaside preferred. ‘‘ F. H.," Noveilo & Co., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


M R.STEPHEN SANGSTER (late of een. 

having completed his engagement at St. Paul's, Camden Square, 
London, is OPEN TO DEPUTISE at the ORGAN during Summer 
months, in London. Address, 2, Burgess Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 2. 


RGANIST, Church of Engla~d, WILLING TO 
DEPUTISE ‘during AUGUST. North of England or Scotland 
pre‘errecl. “A.A.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St., W. 


R. CHARLES S. KNIGHT (iate Organist and 

Choirmaster of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Kensington 

Gore) is at liberty to DEPUTISE or to train Choirs, &c. Address 
Belle-vue, Mayfield. 


XPERIENCED ORGANIST (used to Choral 

Eucharist) would DEPUTISE during A!'GUST. Seaside, West 
of England preferred. Highest references. ‘‘C. B. E.,” c/o Novello 
& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


(CRGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


TANDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 
MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas ; 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size. &c., of Church. Specifications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sous, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester, S.W. 


\ ODERN ORGAN, by BISHOP ; nearly new. 
a Three Manuals; Thirteen Stops; Five Composition Pedals ; 
wal Couplers. Choir enclosed. Electric blowing. Price standing, 
tive-hundred guineas. The Owner, Earlywood Lodge, Ascot. 


WANTED FOR SOUTH AFRICA, Two 
thoroughly experienced PIANO TUNERS, unmarried. With 
knowledge of Players preferred. Not over so years of age. Salary, 
~_ Apply “‘S.A.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, 


O PIANO HOUSES.-London merchant requires 
position for his son (20), dem »bilised Cadet, enabling him to obtain 
good experience. Educational qualifications : Oxford Senior Exam. +, also 
RAM. Higher Music Exam. Address, “‘ G. L. H.,” c/o Novello& Co., 
Led. Ad., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 

V ANTED.-SECOND-HAND COPY of PIANO 
CONCERTO No. 2, in C minor, by Racumaninow. Good 

price given. Mrs. Allen Brown, ‘ * Sunnyside,” Bickley, Kent. 
O MUSIC DEALERS anp OTHERS.-Wanted, 
D'ALBERT’S EDITION of BACH’S “48,” Volume 1 only 
ne Suse price"to “‘S. W.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W. 1. 



























































“WANTED, 
RESIDENT MUSIC MISTRESS (PIANoFORTE), 


OR LARGE SCHOOL IN BELFAST. 
Salary, £120, rising to £150. Only candidates who are capable 
performers and who have had experience of modern methods of teaching 
will be considered. 
Apply, with copies of testimonials, to 
Heap Masrer, Metuonist Cotiecr, BeLrast. 


ARITONES & BASSES should a! Descriptive 
Scena: ‘‘ THE BULL FIGHT” (Oakley). ompass, A to E. 
Price 1s. 6d. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 1. 


PIANO PEDALS with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
“ Orrisdale,” 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Sirs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 


the one which you make. 
AR THUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 


Terms: Cash, or netnimente of 20s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and Reperences to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


THE ART OF 


VOICE-TRAINING. 


In response to a desire expressed by Members of the last 
Vacation Course, 


Mr. FIELD HYDE 


(Lecturer at the R.A.M., &c., Author of “The Art of Voice. 
Training,” “‘ The Singing-Class Teacher,” &c.) 


WILL AGAIN CONDUCT A 


HOLIDAY COURSE IN LIVERPOOL 


FROM TUESDAY, JULY 29TH, 
To WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6TH. 








Tue COURSE WILL INCLUDE, AMONGST OTHER THINGS, 


1. A Complete Exposition of the ART OF VOICE- 
TRAINING. 


2. Comparisons of the VARIOUS SYSTEMS which are 
founded on OPPOSED THEORIES. 


3. PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS in Voice-Train- 
ing and thee ART OF TEACHING. 


4. CHOIR-TRAINING AND CONDUCTING. 





Mr. Fietpv Hype's method and the Course of Lecture- Demonstrations 
have had the recommendation of many of the best Authorities, Musical 
and Medical, Cathedral and University Organists, Conductors, Principals 
and Professors of some of the largest Musical Institutions, the Editors 
of the chief Musical Journals, and of very Teacher and Student who 
has attended the Course. 

The following are selected from amongst hundreds of similar ex- 
pressions of opinion :— 

“The Course afforded me one of the MOST ENJOYABLE 
WEEKS | ever spent, the educational value of which I can never 
forget.” 

“*T wish to say how much I enjoyed your Holiday Course. You 
score where others fail, in that you back up all you say or teach by 
demonstrations with your own or pupils’ voices. I have attended a 
good many courses, but I can honestly say that yours beats them 
all, and easily too.” 

“You sotvep, I might say, ALL MY DIFFICULTIES, and I don't 
regret having travelled the thousand miles, which I did, as the 
Course was worth it.” 

“ Your hints on the ArT oF TEACHING were alone worth coming 
my four hundred miles for.” 

*T have found TREMENDOUS IMPROVEMENT in all my sin ging 
pupils through the use of your methods. Please enrol me again 
for your forthcoming coui se.” 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS :— 
Mr. F. C. FIELD HYDE, 


4, WicMorRE StupDIos, 40, WIGMORE ST., Lonpon, W.1. 








Just PustisHep, 


SONATA 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


BY 
EDWARD ELGAR. 


Op. 82. 


Price Six Shillings. 








London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


en. 
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NOVELLO’S 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS 


HUBERT BATH | ERNEST NEWTON 























DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE WOODLAND DANCES 
Price Two Shillings. Price Two Shillings. 
FRANCESCO BERGER HUBERT G. OKE 
EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIECES 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. | Price Two Shillings. 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN SCHUMANN 
HAPPY THOUGHTS | PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 
Price Two Shillings. | Part I., Price 1s.; Part II., Price 1s. 6a. 
ARNOLD KRUG | SCHUMANN 
TEN LITTLE PIECES _ THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Op. 109. (Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 
In two Books. Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. | Price One puis 
que — ee 
ARNOLD KRUG | CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND _ SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
In two Books. Price Two Shillings each. | Price Two Shillings. 
TH. KULLAK | CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
7 wa: PIECES OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 
In four Books. Price One Shilling each. | Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
MAX MAYER | E. A. SYDENHAM 
BAGATELLES | SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. Price Two Shillings. 
MENDELSSOHN | TSCHAIKOWSKY 
SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES | CHRISTMAS ALBUM 
Price One Shilling. In three Books. Price One Shilling each. 


FRANCESCO BERGER 
FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirtep. 
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A 
WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


Three-hundred-and-sixty pages, Large Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece in Colour by Sir LesLig WARD, numerous 
Illustrations, and ‘a special Portrait of the Author by Sir WILLIAM RicHMonD, K.C.B., R.A. 


CLOTH, GILT, SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE TIMES. 

As his writing is full of illustrations of his own cheerful character, so 
the book is appropriately full of illustrations, drawings, and photographs, 
showing him at all ages, the Cathedral churches in which he has worked, 
his predecessors and successor at the Abbey, and all the persons and 
things who have “pleased him mightily.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


This cheery book . . . is playfully anecdotal . The author of 
these pleasantly written recollections . . . has much of interest to 


unfold. 
MORNING POST. 


There are many illustrations. One plate consists of portraits of the 
fourteen organists of Westminster Abbey since 1549, and there are 
numerous other pictures of interest. The whole is something more than a 
book of reminiscences ; it can be read with interest by the non-musical, 
and can be turned to by the historian for light shed by an authority. 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 


Under the happy title of ‘A Westminster Pilgrim” Sir Frederick 
Bridge has narrated in a vivacious manner many of the most outstanding 
events of his distinguished career. The volume has qualities which 
make it an important contribution to the history of music in England. 


EVENING STANDARD 


The book must be read to be appreciated. Stories wrenched from 
their context do less than justice to the personality which pervades the 
volume. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

Sir Frederick Bridge’s retirement from the organ-loft at Westminster 
Abbey has enabled him to complete a delightful volume of reminiscences. 
Is a most readable book—a big one, too. Every page bristles with good 
things, and it would take much space to do justice to them even in a 


general survey, 
EVENING NEWS. 


Sir Fredrick Bridge's own story of his long life in the service of the 
Church and its music is told at length; and a very beautiful spirit of 
devotion to his life's task runs through the pages. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


An autobiography of the chatty, gossipy order. . . . It deals now 
and again with serious musical topics, more particularly, of course, those 
which have come within the orbit of the author's own wide professional 
experience ; and when it does so it is not only interesting, but instructive 


and valuable. 
SPECTATOR, 


Makes excellent reading . . . there are many pleasant and humorous 


stories. 
REFEREE. 

The volume is exceptionally interesting reading, not only to musicians, 
but to all who trace social progress. It is also of considerable intimate 
historical value, and incidentally a useful reference book, as it is 
excellently indexed. I should add that it contains many artistic illus- 
trations and portraits. 

GRAPHIC, 


a handsome autobiography ... is a very readable and happy 


WEEKLY DISPATCH. 


Will interest all readers of contemporary autobiography. It is a book 
of high spirits and not unduly concerned with the art of music. Rather, 
it is the record of a man who has enjoyed with great good-humour all the 
phases of life he has touched and the personages with whom he has 


come in contact. 
ATHEN.£UM. 


A pleasant and amusing record of a peaceful, busy life . . . his 
reminiscences are told lightly and with humour. 


CITY PRESS. 
A more chatty autobiography has not been published for a long while 
is deeply interesting. 


HUNTLY EXPRESS. 

Not for along time have we read a more charming or delightful 
volume. It isa story once taken up cannot be laid down until it has 
been wholly gone through. From the first page to the last there is not 
a dull or uninteresting paragraph. As an autobiography it will rank 
amongst the best-known works of this kind which have ever been given 
to the reading public. As a reward book it should be kept in mind by 
all school authorities—educational or musical. 


CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


A charming book. Readers will see that ‘‘ A Westminster Pilgrim” 
is a very pleasant companion, whose gossip will cheer other pilgrims 
for many days to come. 

GUARDIAN. 
A singularly pleasant and companionable book. 


MUSICAL HERALD. 


So long in preparation, has been worth waiting for. One would not 
recommend a protracted reading at one sitting ; the scenes change too 
rapidly. But that is just the charm of the book for a busy musician. 
Pick it up and read a few pages at random, and you will want to repeat 
such pleasure again and again. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 

This is indeed a notable book, and one which stands—and probably 
will stand—somewhat by itself in the whole range of English auto- 
biographical literature ; . . . it is full of humour from cover to cover. 

MUSICAL NEWS, 

The reader of this delightful volume has the somewhat rare experience 
of perusing a life-story without wonderi whether he has chanced to 
stray into some advertisement columns, 


MUSICAL STANDARD. 

Concerning the book itself, it ought in justice to be added that it is a 
very full record of an active musical life. It is admirably arranged, 
excellently printed, and copiously illustrated. The ‘‘ get-up” generally 
is all that could be desired, and one handles it with infinite pleasure. 

MUSIC TRADES REVIEW 


From first to last the book is of intense interest. It is of great 
historical value . . . and makes exceedingly pleasant reading . . . 
Music-lovers must not consider their libraries complete until this new 
volume has been added. 

LADY'S PICTORIAL. 
A volume of exceedingly cha:ty reminiscences. 
THE QUEEN. 
Nothing could be more sprightly—genial. 
ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


Readers may be assured of finding in the book a wealth of intimate 
information regarding a little-known side of music and many things of 
interest to the non-musical. The excellent reproductions of the portraits 
of eminent musicians are a feature of the volume. 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 


Within its 349 pages he has packed an infinite variety of reminiscence, 
told with a raciness of style and a command of expression which impart 
great effect to the extremely interesting events of which the volume 
treats, and which all types of readers will find of absorbing interest. 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 
It is a portly volume, filled with good stories. 
YORKSHIRE POST. 
A very entertaining volume of reminiscences. More than aconventional 


| word of praise is due to the publishers for the excellent appearance of 


the volume, which has no vestige of war economy about ut, and has 


many appropriate illustrations, artistically reproduced. 


LonpDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(INsTITUTED 1872.) 





President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board: 

Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


July oth.—Organ Recital by Mr. J. Charles Long, Mus. B., F.R.C.O. 

July soth.—Elocution, Chamber Music, and Choir Concert at the 
Steinway Hall. 

July soth.—Last day of Entry for next Open Competition for 
Scholarships. 

July 10th.—Special Invitation Students’ Recital. 

July 19th. —Orchestral Concert at the Central Hal', Westminster. 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course 
—may be entered for. The College is open to beginners as well as to 
the more proficient student. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. 

Students are prepared for the Degrees in Music of the London and 
other Universities, the Examinations of the Royal College of Organists, 
Trinity College of Music, &c. 

The Orcnestrat, Cuorat, the Operatic, and CHamBer Music 
Cassgs are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 


fessors. 

The Class for Training Boys for Cathedral Choirs is held on Saturday 
mornings. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

Students not older than 16 years are admitted to the Junior SCHOOL 
at reduced fees. 

There are Thirty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to all 
British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which 

rovide complete preparation for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of the 

ndon University and are open only to Students who have satisfied 
the Matriculation requirements of that University. 

Concert tickets, particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of 
Professors, Fees, Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of 
the Higher and Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned, 

C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1 





GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


SONGS FROM THE CHINESE. 








A Feast of Lanterns. 
B flat, C (E to G), and D. 


From the Tomb of an Unknown Woman. 
G, A (B to F), and B. 


Adrift. 


A, B (F sharp to G), and C. 


Yung Yang. 
D (D to F) and E. 


Price, each, 2s. net. 


**. , . In Four SONGS FROM THE CHINESE Mr. Bantock 
has produced four numbers which are ‘ art songs’ in the best 
sense of the term. They are delightful things, and they 
have the inestimable advantage of being well within the 
compass of the intelligent amateur who has imagination and 
a fair knowledge of music. The series can be confidently 
recommended to those who have a soul above the ballad cult. 
Indeed it is songs like these that make the reviewer’s task a 
joy." —Daily Express. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
8 & 10, BEAK Street, REGENT StreEET, LONDON, W.1. 


And of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 





BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BOSWORTH & Co., Lrp. 








ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


SMALL ORCHESTRA, PIANOFORTE, 
AND ORGAN AD Z/JB. 


ls. 9d. each. 


A Good-bye, Intermezzo ... Huyts 


Symphonie Pathétique, Ist and 2nd extract Tschaikowsky 
Zizica ove ose “a ox ove ove Byford 
My Dream ... nee oe ... Bonheur 
Valse Masquerade ... ae Sullivan 
Passing Serenade ... eve sh ne Provinsky 
A Watteau Picture oan _ oes owe Sturdy 
Hearts and Flowers Czibulka 
Till Death ... ..-Mascheroni 
For Remembrance j oe ies Byford 
Napoli — wn ne wi ove os Ison 
Joy Minuet ... ont ses son “ae ove Ison 
Valse Nebula oe sis se ove ova Lewis 
New Moving Picture Book for Pianoforte Solo... Ketélbey 


BOSWORTH & Co., Lrp., 


8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 
Berincer's Tutor. Warp’s Procressive Tutor. Hemy's Tutor. 
Wickins's Rapip Tutor. Granam P. Moore's First Principces. 

Publishers of Sevcik’s Violin Method, Beringer’s Daily Technical 
Studies. Macfarren's The Child's First Music Lesson. 





Just Pusuisnep. 


QUARTET 


FOR 


STRINGS 





COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 


(Op. 83). 


Score, Price 5s.; Parts, 8s. 


London: Nove..to anp Company, Limited. 
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MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
By Epwin Evans. 


IV.—EvucGENE Goossens. 
(Continued from June number, page 268.) 


When a composer is as versatile, both in method 
and in mood, as is Eugéne Goossens, it is not 
easy to decide upon the order in which his 
compositions are to be placed. It would not be 
difficult to group them under the usual headings, 
but in doing so one would miss the fine thread of 
personal evolution which runs through them from 
start to finish. On the other hand, there are two 
such groups to which his contributions have so far 
been few in number, and which therefore lend 
themselves to preliminary removal from the path 
of the larger task. These are his orchestral music 
and his songs. The first composition with which 
he came before the public was an orchestral work, 
consisting of variations on ‘A Chinese Theme,’ 
which was first performed at the Royal College of 
Music on June 20, 1912, and repeated at the 
Promenade Concerts on September 6, 1913. 
It has remained unpublished, as has also a 
Symphonic-poem, ‘Perseus,’ introduced at the 
Promenade Concerts on October 13, 1914. The 
composer would scarcely regard either of these 
works as representative to-day, although the 
Symphonic-poem is of such quality that only the 
unobservant can have failed to note its importance, 
ifonly as a portent for the future. It belongs to 
the period before he had succeeded in shaking 
himself free from the extraneous influences referred 
to in the introductory portion of this article. The 
emancipation became more visible in a Symphonic 
Prelude to a poem of Ossian, which was performed 
at Queen’s Hall in the spring of 1915. None of 
these works being available for study, we will pass 
on to those of recent date. 

The Scherzo, ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ which was 
introduced at the Hallé concerts in the autumn 
of 1917, was a brilliant and exhilarating piece of 
work, which had only the one fault of over- 
elaboration in the development and in the scoring. 
It was recently performed at a Philharmonic concert 
in London in a considerably-condensed version, 
which is to be its definite form. Goossens 
seems to have realised meanwhile that brevity— 
at all times a valuable quality—is indispensable 
to a good joke. In this he has been more 
perspicacious than the poet, for the ballad which 
has provided him with a subject is somewhat 
overgrown. In his treatment of the subject he 
has been compared to Dukas, but the resemblance 
$a very superficial one, for the French composer 
in ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’ combines an exquisite 


sense of humour with a grave sense of responsi-! 





bility towards his musical material, whereas 
Goossens indulges in fun of a more rollicking 
kind. This was followed by an Overture and 
incidental music for a performance of Verhaeren’s 
‘Philip II.’ at the Court Theatre. The circum- 
stances did not favour an adequate hearing, but 
the music has since been remodelled as a Suite, 
and will be heard again. 

Since then his only orchestral composition has 
been the version of ‘ Four Conceits,’ introduced as 
a symphonic interlude in the programmes of the 
Russian Ballet at the Alhambra. These being 
originally pianoforte pieces, we shall have occasion 
to refer to them later. Suffice it for the present to 
say that they display a more finished orchestral 
virtuosity than any score to which he has so far 
put his name. To speak of the instrumentation is 
not sufficient, for apart from their vividness of 
colour they derive perhaps their main attractive- 
ness from a wholly personal finesse in the selec- 
tion of combined sonorities. This is important, 
because herein lies the whole difference between 
the old scoring and the new. Modern composers 
have revolutionised the process of distributing 
musical material among the instruments of an 
orchestra. They no longer group them homo- 
geneously, but they make one timbre impinge 
upon another with the effect of a delicate 
pointillage, which demands the most scrupulous 
care in performance, but rewards it liberally both 
in variety and in suggestiveness of effect. It is 
this method, of which this work proves Goossens a 
master, which endows the orchestra with a 
picturesqueness rarely attained in the past, and 
his remarkable command of it is doubtless due 
to many years of orchestral experience as per- 
former and conductor. Such proficiency is not to 
be attained by the study either of text-books, which 
rarely touch upon it, or of the standard scores, 
which fail to reach it. It is a new field, only to be 
explored by the light of practical experience. 

Goossens’s songs are not numerous—excluding 
arrangements of folk-songs there are only ten 
published—but they include some of his most 
characteristic work. ‘The two De Musset songs, 
‘Chanson de Fortunio’ and ‘Chanson de Bar- 
berine,’ are metrical lyrics, set melodically against 
harmonies which, thoroughly modern, yet have a 
quaint suggestion of archaism. Then followed a 
number of songs for which I must share the 
responsibility, as I contributed the texts. It was a 
mere coincidence that I happened to have made a 
féw attempts at /vose cise/ée, both in French and 
English, at the very time when Goossens was 
a little impatient of the restraint imposed by 
metre. He saw my two ‘Proses lyriques,’ and, 
somewhat to my own surprise, found in them 
the starting-point for a type of song that 
was new to him, a declamatory cantilena making a 
sparse use of melodic curves, but following, not too 
slavishly, the cadence of the words, against an 
accompaniment which formed a kind of harmonic 
‘backcloth,’ sometimes realistically suggestive, 
sometimes purely decorative. It was said at the 
time they were first heard that the idiom was 
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French. Were it so it would be no reproach, since 
they are settings of French lines, but it is a mistake 
to regard as French devices in common use 
merely because they reached us first through 
French channels. As it happens, there is nothing 
specifically French in the way the songs are set. 
If any outside influence is discernible it is at most 
in the outline of the pianoforte figuration of the 
first song, ‘ Hier dans le jardin ensoleillé,’ which is 
faintly Straussian. The second, ‘Mon chemin 
s‘était assombri,’ contains some interesting 
examples of picturesque comment in the accom- 
paniment, as when, after the singer has referred to 
‘arabesques’ the pianoforte follows with : 


*Mon CHEMIN S'ETAIT ASSOMBRI’ 
(Deux Proses Lyriques). 
Andante tranguillo. 
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in which the dissonances furnish a second theme 
for illustration. 

Then followed two ‘ Persian Idylls,’ in which the 
same musical treatment is meted out to English 
prose. Despite the subject there is no simulated 
Orientalism, least of all of the conventional kind, 
but some illustration, notably in the first song, the 
subject of which is the ney, a kind of Persian flute. 
These songs are even more richly harmonized than 
their predecessors—perhaps it is a concession to 











Eastern exuberance—but their method is the same, 


save that each new work necessarily brings wider 
experience with it. An example follows: 
‘HEART OF KALYAN,’ Op. 17, No. 2 
(Persian Idylls). 
Tranquillo. ——_. mm 
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The remaining songs are ‘Epigram,’ a clever 


piece of irony at the expense of the purveyor of 
drawing-room ballads ; two settings of poems by 
G. Jean-Aubry, and one, ‘The Curse,’ by Barbor. 
Of these the most attractive is ‘’Tea-time,’ with its 
amusing suggestion of a persistent piano-organ 
whose clatter interrupts a pleasant téte-a-téte. The 
flight of the seagulls in ‘Afternoon,’ the scene of 
which is laid at Westminster, is more subtle but 
less convincing. The poems are French, but 
M. Jean-Aubry has followed an example frequently 
set by Verlaine, in recording by means of English 
titles the country in which they were written. 
Apart from these ten songs Goossens has harmonized 
two Scottish folk-tunes for Mlle. Raymonde 
Collignon’s répertoire, and contributed three verses 
to her amusing variations on ‘Cadet-Rousselle,’ 
the others being by Frank Bridge, Arnold Bax, and 
John Ireland. 


Having disposed of Goossens’s orchestral music 


and his songs, we find that what remains before us 
—chamber music and pianoforte pieces—represents 
an unusually sane and consistent evolution of per- 
sonality. It divides itself readily into groups, which 
are separated by his rare excursions into pianoforte 
literature. The Concert-Study separates his early 
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chamber music from a new and more characteristic 
yein, and the short, playful pieces assembled in 
the ‘Kaleidoscope’ and ‘ Conceits’ herald another 
phase in which is felta deeper and more thoughtful 
emotion, of which the only earlier inkling is given 
in the "Cello Rhapsody. 

Four works are comprised in the first group: a 
Phantasy for an octet of strings, wind, and harp ; 
four Sketches for flute, violin, and pianoforte ; a 
Suite for flute, violin, and harp; and ‘Five 
Impressions of a Holiday,’ for pianoforte, flute, 
and ‘cello. It will be noticed at once that the 
flute is a feature common to them all. Perhaps it 
is merely a coincidence, but I like to think that 
the nature of Goossens’s musical ideas made him 
seek, consciously or not, for an element to counter- 
act the all too soulful expression of the strings, of 
which, as a string player himself, he was certainly 
conscious. Many modern composersare clamouring 
for the integrity of the note, its preservation from 
what the player may seek to put into it for the 
sake of effect. In music which is picturesque 
rather than sentimental this over-zealous search 
for expression is fatal, and as these early works of 
Goossens’s, however else they may be described, 
were certainly not intended sentimentally, the 
selection of the dispassionate timbre of the flute 
has contributed considerably to the realisation of 
their style. The first two have not been published. 
The third and fourth are not only available in 
print, but relatively familiar in the concert-room, 
where their refreshing charm soon made many 
friends. The Suite comprises a_ rich-hued 
Impromptu, a pleasant Serenade, and a Divertisse- 
ment in which the composer indulges the taste for 
chinoiserte to which he was addicted at this time. 
The ‘ Five Impressions of a Holiday’ are frankly 
pictorial, and, apart from their musical charm, it is 
a great tribute to them to be able to say that, in 
spite of the triteness of such themes as ‘The Water 
Wheel,’ ‘ The Village Church,’ and other titles which 
have done duty for generations, the composer's 
poetical instinct has permitted him to place them 
in new aspects. Some of the figuration is very 
ingenious, and the composition closes with a scene 
of infectious merriment, ‘ At the Fair.’ 

The Concert Study for Pianoforte which 
followed is one of those pieces of jugglery in 
which the modern spirit likes to disport itself in 
the absence of more serious themes. One would 
not claim for it that it is rich in poetic content, 
nor is that the effect aimed at, but the pianoforte 
with its dulcimer-like effects of chromatic percussion 
is an arch tempter to the making of ingeniously- 
amiable rattles, and it would be a great mistake to 
decry their musical value, for they almost invariably 
result in happy harmonic /rowvail/es. Such is the 
case here. ‘The study is full of little discoveries 
which hold the ear intrigued without the aid of 
musical eloquence. Its place in the list of 
Goossens’s works encourages me to believe that 
it represents almost a conscious leave-taking of 
his earlier manner, for everything which followed 
it gives an impression of increased reflection and 
greater maturity. 





This second group again comprises four works, 
three of which are for string quartet. These 
include the Phantasy Quartet from which an 
example was given in the earlier portion of this 
article, the Quartet in C which is dedicated to the 
composer’s colleagues in the Philharmonic String 
Quartet as it was then constituted, and the two 
sketches ‘ By the Tarn’ and ‘ Jack o’ Lantern.’ It 
was with intention that I selected as an illustration, 
in the opening section of this article, a fragment of the 
lyrical portion of the ‘Phantasy’ as representing a 
more thoughtful modeof expression. Had the object 
been to show no more than increased proficiency, the 
portion corresponding to the Scherzo would have 
answered the purpose better. As a whole, the 
Phantasy may be regarded as Goossens’s first 
thoroughly characteristic work, its predecessors 
having shown the suggestion rather than the achieve- 
ment of personality. ‘The Quartet is in three move- 
ments dedicated respectively to Arthur Beckwith, 
Raymond Jeremy, and Cedric Sharpe. It might 
be inscribed ‘to my friends pictured within,’ had 
not Elgar the right of priority to the title. We 
may gather from it, incidentally, that Mr. Jeremy 
has something of the thoughtful gravity which 
belongs to his instrument, and that Mr. Sharpe is 
not averse from an occasional visit to a music-hall, 
whence he has acquired a liking for the tune 
‘You're here and I’m here.’ ‘These, however, are 
considerations which do not affect, one way or the 
other, the musical value of the work, whose 
recognition they may even have retarded, for it is 
still far from being appreciated as it deserves. Of 
the two sketches, it is scarcely necessary to speak, 
as by now they must be familiar to all frequenters 
of chamber concerts. They represent modern 
tone-painting in its most alluring form. 

The Rhapsody for ’cello and pianoforte is another 
extremely characteristic work, rather more full of 
inner meaning than his other music of this period. 
There is—notably in its concluding pages—a 
depth of emotion that one did not suspect then, 
though there has been further evidence of it since. 
The Coda on a sustained pedal-note (E) is 
profoundly impressive. 

Once again, a phase of Goossens’s writing is 
rounded off with an attack of pianistic playfulness, 
which seems to be his method of clearing the way 
for new departures. Once again it would be 
easy to underestimate the artistic value of his 
* Kaleidoscope,’ but it would be an error repeated 
in aggravated form, for these twelve little pieces 
have other qualities besides their ingenuity and 
their humour. One may smile at the clever 
dissonance of the ‘Hurdy-Gurdy Man,’ or the 
imitative blatancy of the ‘Punch and Judy Show,’ 
but there is genuine poetry in the * Lament for a 
Departed Doll,’ and remarkable imaginativeness in 
a ‘Ghost-Story,’ despite its superficial indebtedness 
to Moussorgsky. ‘I’o the critic, these pieces are of 
great interest because they contain in their simplest 
form many of the devices which, when elaborated, 
provide the composer with his vocabulary for 
utterances of deeper import. One could compile 
from them a glossary of his method, and even of 
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his mannerisms, and their simplicity is an aid to| incapable of expressing the deeper feelings. It is 
the comprehension of his aims in larger works. In| perhaps too soon to say in what measure he has 
the first portion of this article I gave an example | succeeded, for the great beauties of the more 
from ‘Promenade,’ showing, naked and unadorned, | lyrical portions of these two works are imbedded 
his characteristic use of parallel chords. They are|in a context which has so much of contradiction 
not always so easy to discern when imbedded in a|in it that one is tempted to suspect a gleam of 
rich context to which they supply the fundamental | irony. It will need far greater familiarity with 
colouring. both compositions to determine how much 

The ‘Four Conceits’ belong to the same class |apparent contradiction is merely contrast. The 
of work, in a more advanced state of elaboration.|Sonata is in three movements, from which we 
The fourth bar of the following example : | append examples. The first 


Allegro moderato, 





*A WALKING Tune,’ Op. 20, No. 3 
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represents the same method, but the composition - 
to which it belongs is conceived in a rich vein of se te 4 
musical poetry. The preceding number, ‘ Dance | 
Memories,’ written simultaneously in the two keys 
of A major and E flat, achieves a fanciful | 
impressionism by means of these superimposed | 
tonalities. The difficulty of reading the two' 
signatures at once must be charged against the | 
inadequacy of our modern notation, for there is| 
nothing inherently complicated in this fascinating 
little piece, which it would be child’s play to read 
in a notation based upon a scale of twelve degrees. 
The other two numbers, ‘The Gargoyle’ and 
‘The Marionette-Show,’ belong to a more obvious 
order of imagining, as the composer himself seems 
to have found when scoring the four pieces, for ——_— 

the two middle ones easily assume the garb of ~2 *teie . 


miniature symphonic-poems, whilst the first retains, p= ee 























in spite of clever orchestration, something of the 
nature of a pianoforte piece, and the last had to 
be elaborated for orchestral purposes. o 
Turning the page upon this spell of pianoforte = 
writing, we arrive at Goossens’s most recent works, : 
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comprising a Violin Sonata and a Pianoforte | te eZ 
(uintet. If one excepts certain portions of the’Cello © —— porere-cocersenners 
Rhapsody, it is here that we meet for the first time, | {= ——————-.--;} —— ——-—- —_———-—= 


in full deployment, the more emotional side of the 

composer's personality. One might almost think is taken almost at random from the first movement, 
that he deliberately set out to contradict those 'and shows one of the permutations of its principal 
subject. The second (from the slow movement— 
ist, 2nd, and 3rd subjects together) : 


critics who, because of brilliant external qualities | 


in his earlier works, had assumed that he was 
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shows two subjects in combination in the course of 
the slow movement, and the third (from the F7xa/e, 
2nd subject) : 
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is a characteristic example of harmonization. 





The Quintet is in one movement, and founded 
upon one principal subject, which, however, is 
shown in such conflicting aspects as to become 
almost unrecognisable in its many transformations. 
One perplexing thing about it is that the composer, 
practically for the first time in five-and-twenty 
works, has had recourse to some of the devices 
sanctioned by usage on the part of those of his 
predecessors who aimed at pathetic effects. It 
would be interesting to know the exact relation of 
sincerity to artifice in this, for there is necessarily 
something of both ; but that is one of the secrets 
a composer must never be asked to reveal. The 
music must speak for itself, and it depends upon 


-§,|the personal equation with what accuracy the 


sentiment is communicated. 

This ends our summary of Goossens’s achieve- 
ments to date. The rapid, and in fact somewhat 
disquieting development of his style, must bear 
the blame if one is led to divide into the three 
conventional periods the works of a composer of 
twenty-six as one would those of a composer of 
seventy. No doubt all this will have to be revised as 
the perspective broadens. It is at best a convenient 
method for accentuating certain stages in the 
evolutionary process, and does not pretend to 
prove a series of intrinsic changes. Goossens 
has now written enough for his work to be judged 
in the aggregate ; and, rare good fortune, all of 
his more important works are available in print. 
All that is needed is the requisite curiosity ; but 
that, unfortunately, is not the commonest 
attribute of musicians. 


List OF COMPOSITIONS. 


Variations on a Chinese Theme for Orchestra. 
Miniature Phantasy for String Orchestra. 
(Goodwin & Tabb.) 
1911 Op. 3. Octet for flute, clarinet, horn, harp, and 
4 


191r Op. 1. 
191r Op. 


» 


strings. 

(a) Chinese Folk-song for violin and piano- 
forte. (Goodwin & Tabb.) 

(4) Serenade for flute. 


1912 Op. 


1912 Op. 5. Four Sketches for flute, violin, and piano- 
forte. 
1913 Op. 6. Suite for flute, violin, and harp. (Chester. ) 


(Impromptu—Serenade—Divertissement ) 
1914 Op. 7. Five Impressions of a Holiday, for piano- 
forte, flute, and ’cello. (Chester.) 
(In the Hills—By the Rivers—The Water 
Wheel—The Village Church—Atthe Fair. ) 
1914 Op. 8. ‘Perseus.'. Symphonic-poem for orchestra. 
1914 Op. 9. Two Songs—Alfred de Musset. (Chester. ) 
(a) Chanson de Fortunio. 
(6) Chanson de Barberine. 
1915 Op. ro. Concert-Study for pianoforte. (Chester.) 
1915 Op. 11. Symphonic Prelude to a poem by Ossian— 
for orchestra. 
1915 Op. 12. Fantasy for string quartet. (Chester.) 
1916 Op. 13. Rhapsody for ‘cello and pianoforte. (Chester. ) 
1916 Op. 14. String Quartet in C major. (Chester. ) 
1916 Op. 15. Two Sketches for string quartet. (Chester.) 
By the Tarn. —Jack o’ Lantern. 
1916 Op. 16. Deux Proses Lyriques. Edwin Evans. 
(Chester. ) 
Hier, dans le jardin ensoleille. 
Mon chemin s'était assombri. 
1916 Op. 17a. ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ Scherzo for orchestra. 
1916 Op. 174. * Persian Idylls.’ Edwin Evans. (Chester.) 
Breath of Ney—Heart of Kalyan. 
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Twelve short pieces for 


1917} Op. 18. ‘ Kaleidoscope.’ 
(Chester). 


1918} pianoforte. 

Good Morning. 

Promenade. 

The Hurdy-Gurdy Man. 

March of the Wooden Soldier. 

The Rocking Horse. 

The Punch and Judy Show. 

A Ghost Story. 

The Old Musical Box. 

9g. The Clockwork Dancer. 

10. Lament for a Departed Doll. 

11. A Merry Party. 

. Good-night. 

1917 Op. 19. Three Songs. (Chester.) 
Afternoon—G. Jean-Aubry. 
Epigram —Edwin Evans. 
Tea-time—G. Jean-Aubry. 


SY OPP E yo 


1918 Op. 20. Four Conceits for pianoforte. (Chester.) 
1. The Gargoyle. 
2. Dance Memories. 
3. A Walking Tune. 
4- The Marionette Show. 
1918 Op. 21. Sonata for violin and pianoforte. (Chester.) 
1918 Op. 22a, ‘The Cowls’ (Barbor). Recitation with 
pianoforte. (Chester.) 
Op. 224. ‘The Curse’ (Barbor). Song. (Chester.) 
Op. 22¢. Two Scotch Songs. (Chester.) 
Behave yoursel’ before folk. 
I’m ow'r young to marry yet. 
Op. 22@. Three Variations on ‘ Cadet-Rousselle.’ 
(Chester.) 
1918 Op. 23. Overture and Incidental Music to Verhaeren’s 
* Philip II.’ 
1919 Op. 24. Quintet in one movement for pianoforte and 
strings. (Chester.) 





THE CZECHOSLOVAK FESTIVAL. 
By Rosa NEWMARCH. 


The Czechoslovak Festival, held at Queen’s Hail 
and Wigmore Hall between Monday, May 26, 
and Wednesday, June 4, has left us wondering 
what to admire most: the innate musical capacities 
of this valiant and rapidly-advancing people or the 
courage and foresight of the new Republic which 
did not shrink from equipping and sending to 
London over two hundred artists to speak to 
us in the one language that admits of no 
misapprehensions. 

I use the word ‘ equip’ in its most literal sense, 
for Bohemia has been throughout the war so 
systematically denuded by Austria of all she 
possessed, and is so cut off from a renewal of her 
supplies, that I understand it was necessary to 
purchase in this country sufficient cloth to ensure 
the orchestra and choirs being presentably dressed 
for the occasion. These gentlemen did justice to 
their new clothes—one wishes all artists looked as 
happily unconscious of them as they did. The 
same thoroughness characterised their musical, as 
their sartorial, preparations. It made the hearts 
of several British conductors envious to hear of 
the month’s steady, and almost daily, drill carried 
on by this little musical army before it started 
on its friendly invasion of our country. Once 
arrived, rehearsals were reduced to a minimum, 
which accounts for the fact that though the 
performances were wrought to the highest degree 
of perfection, there was never the least sign that 
the singers or instrumentalists were stale from 
over-training. 


The Festival week opened with a pleasant 
informal afternoon at ®olian Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, May 25, to which the Press and 
a number of music-lovers were invited. An 
atmosphere of friendly interest was created which 
no doubt contributed to the ultimate success of 
the Festival. As an old friend of the Slav ideals, 
I was asked to speak a few words of greeting and 
explanation. A fuller elucidation of the meaning 
of the folk-songs might have been an advantage. 
But this was impossible, because until the choirs 
arrived, at midnight on Saturday, bringing their 
music with them, the programme could not be 
definitely arranged. 

The first public concert took place at 
Queen’s Hall on Monday evening, May 26, 
with a strong combination which included the 
orchestra of the Prague National Opera (Narodui 
Divadlo), under its conductor, Karel Kovarovic, 
the Prague Choral Society of Teachers, and 
Madame Emmy Destinnova as soloist. It was 
happily decided at the last moment that the 
Moravian Choral Society of Teachers should also 
take part in the programme. 

The orchestra came in its full strength—ninety 
players —and it was good to see once again such a 
full body of strings on the Queen’s Hall platform. 
One was immediately struck by the admirable 
quality of the ensemble—the rhythmical pliancy 
and resilience ; the fine balance of tone; the ease 
and perspicuity of the conductor’s gestures, and 
the instant and intelligent response they evoked. 
In these respects the orchestra is above criticism. 
When, however, it came to weighing the merits of 
individual instrumental groups, one felt that our 
own orchestras could very well bear comparison 
with the Praguers. The quality of our own strings 
is richer. If circumstances compelled the Prague 
Orchestra to reduce the number of their strings 
to that which is generally employed by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, for instance, the effect 
would be much less telling. I admired the fine 
horn-playing, less mellow perhaps than that to 
which we are accustomed, but worthy of the 
country in which the traditions of Palsa and 
Janatka still linger. The lovely tone of the first 
clarinet seemed ‘to bathe us in a clear delight’; 
but I have heard better oboes here, especially in 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, where the suspicion 
of a sticky tone does not commend itself. 

Passing on to the larger question of interpreta- 
tion, it is not too much to say that the music 
of Smetana and Dvorak as played by Kovarovic 
and his orchestra stood out in a new light—a light 
thrown on it by the most intimate knowledge and 
emotional kinship. Personally, the choice of 
Smetana’s symphonic-poem ‘Sharka’ as_ the 
opening work of the Festival had disappointed 
me. Neither the poetic basis nor the score of 
this work appealed to me very strongly. I thought 
of it as a kind of Slavonic ‘ Walkiirenritt’ with a 
dash of the ‘Joy of Vengeance’ movement from 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Antar.’ Kovarovic made me 
realise for the first time that Sharka does not 





merely depict a virago—a prehistoric militant- 
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suffragette, proclaiming in music an insensate sex- 
hatred. All through the work the freshness and 
restraint of his interpretation was noticeable: in 
the march of Ctirad and his mercenaries ; in the 
wonderfully vivid section (3-4, D major) in which 
the soldiers pass from light-hearted gaiety to wild 
revelry, and then sink into heavy sleep; in the 
dolorous passages for clarinet which follow the 
fatal horn-call summoning her women to 
vengeance, which seemed to speak of Sharka’s 
last retrospective glance at womanly love and 
happiness; and finally in the frenzied climax 
which depicts the massacre, and is so tense and 
brief that we have no time to weary of the racket 
and glitter as so often happens in musical pictures 
of warfare. From first to last, Kovarovic makes 
of Sharka a luminous and clearly-coloured fresco 
from his national story. After this, we were pre- 
pared to follow an exceptionally poetical reading 
of ‘Vitava,’ our thoughts moving with the river 
from its limpid source, through the romantic gloom 
of forests, under the darkling walls of Prague, until 
we lose sight of its gleaming curves in the haze of 
the sunny plain. 

The Prague singers, under their conductor, 
Prof. F. Spilka, began work with Smetana’s 
popular ‘ Rolnicka,’ a song in praise of the brave, 
sensible, hard-working Czech peasant; joyous, 
solid, outdoor music of rather old-fashioned type. 
Suk’s setting of a Serbian folk-poem concerning 
Peter Dojchin, the reckless Lord of Varasdin, was 
the most modern and dramatic item in their group. 
The way in which they ‘orchestrated’ the vocal 
music took us by surprise. M. Spilka, who was 
known as an orchestral conductor before he took 
over the Prague Choral Society, makes a special 
feature of these instrumental effects. The enun- 
ciation of the words, and close connection between 
the music, the text, and the singing was wonderful. 
The Czech language is very expressive and musical, 
it would be almost impossible to get such rapid 
utterance, such swift variations of accent, in our 
speech. The translation of such part-songs would 
be the most difficult task imaginable. A delightful 
series of genuine folk-songs in a lighter vein com- 
pleted the group. 

Early in the day I had heard the Moravians 
singing Suk’s picturesque arrangement of a 
Montenegrin Cradle Song, a tender and melan- 
choly tenor solo which stands out against a rather 
sombre and virile vocal accompanin:ent. It struck 
me as offering a complete contrast to the more 
vigorous compositions of the Prague singers, so I 
begged that it might be added to the Slovak folk- 
songs which the Moravian Choir were to contribute 
to the programme. In the Prague choir solo- 
singing is never permitted. 

Madame Destinnova chose songs from national 
operas still unknown to us here: Vendulka’s 
Lullaby from the first Act of Smetana’s ‘The Kiss,’ 
a work which some Czechs rank even higher than 
‘The Bartered Bride,’ and an aria from Dvorak’s 
‘Russalka’ (The Water Nymph), which holds a 
permanent place in the repertory of the Prague 
Opera. 





On Friday afternoon, May 30, the audience was 
rather sparse. One felt sorry for those who missed 
hearing Kovarovic’s rendering of Dvoraik’s ‘New 
World’ Symphony. The familiar work came out 
fresh as a dusty hedgerow after spring rain. More 
than ever I felt that its negro melodies must have 
travelled from Africa to America by way of 
Bohemia. The choral singing, too, reached its 
highest level at this concert. The Prague choir 
gave impressive performances of two intensely 
dramatic part-songs. Jan Kunc is a young Czech 
composer whose work has been greatly influenced 
by the intensive development in Bohemia of choral 
societies which are always crying aloud for new 
complications to overcome. His ‘Ostrava,’ the 
‘Song of the Silesian Coal Miner,’ the text by the 
workman poet Peter Bezruc, has provided the 
Prague singers with a kind of vocal obstacle race. 
It bristles with technical difficulties which they 
surmount with consummate ease. The song with 
its brooding sense of rebellion against injustice, its 
strange subterranean rumblings and passionate 
outcries, might be commended to the notice of 
statesmen ignorant alike of the geographical 
situation and the prevailing sentiments of such an 
obscure place as Teschen! The dramatism of 
Novak’s ‘ Ballad on the Vah’ is quite as grim, but 
less realistic. It is a wonderful piece of music in 
which psychological delineation and landscape 
painting are combined in a masterly way. The 
Prague choir has identified itself completely with 
its fierce and sombre beauty. 

These performances were hard to beat. Yet, on 
reflection, I think the Moravians’ singing of 
Ostrcil’s ‘ Christmas Legend,’ the words by one of 
the greatest Czech poets—Jaroslav Vrchlicky, was 
the most astonishing our de force of the afternoon. 
The part-writing of the ‘Christmas Legend’ is of 
the most complicated description. It was finely 
rendered by the Moravians, who seem to me 
rather more in sympathy with the mystical side of 
their art than the brilliant and perfectly trained 
Praguers. The remainder of their selection 
consisted of a series of bewitching Slovak folk-songs, 
buoyant, or touched with sadness, but always 
emotionally sincere and manly. The sentimental 
element in Czech music is German. M. Kocian 
gave a distinguished, though not very forceful, 
reading of Dvorak’s Violin Concerto. By Monday, 
June 2, the achievements of the Czechoslovak 
musicians had become the talk of the town, and 
hundreds of applications for tickets to the final 
concert at Queen’s Hall had to be refused. 
Musically it was not so interesting as the two 
previous concerts. Novak's ‘Slovak Suite’—the 
orchestral novelty of the evening—consists of five 
clear and attractive pictures of rural life, and was 
written in his earlier days before he had deserted 
the ways of Dvorak for the more obscure and 
devious paths of so-called modernism. The work 
was well-received and will no doubt find its way 
into our repertories. Although one would rather 
like to have a mandate to use a blue pencil here 
and there in Suk’s Fantasia for Violin and 
Orchestra, the work is on the whole interesting. 
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Written, as regards the solo part, with the sureness 
and effectiveness that only a first-rate violinist 
knows how to secure for his own instrument, the 
Fantasia is full of good things—a phantasmagoria 
in which flashes of genuine emotion and 
snatches of beautiful melody succeed each other 
rapidly and sometimes aimlessly. The flame 
of inspiration flickers; but with all its needless 
extension the music is never dull. M. Karel 
Hoffmann, the leader of the Bohemian Quartet, 
was evidently in complete sympathy with the 
romantic lyricism of the Fantasia. Zdenko Fibich 
was represented by his Romance for Orchestra, 
‘At Dusk,’ a pleasant, restful work, but by no 
means great music. Madame Destinnova sang 
the principal soprano aria from Dvorak’s ‘The 
Spectre’s Bride,’ and afterwards wound up a group 
of charming folk-songs with the Czech National 
Hymn, ‘Kde domov muj,’ which is surely the 
least chauvinistic song of its kind. ‘The singing 
of the choirs was somewhat of an anti-climax after 
their splendid work at the earlier concerts. Both 
choirs combined with the orchestra in three Choral 
Poems recently composed in honour of the Czecho- 
slovak legions who fought for the Entente and 
for their country’s freedom. Novak has not been 
well inspired for the occasion ; the melodies are 
not very characteristic, and the orchestration is 
noisy without being imposing. Remembering 
the songs of the Czech regimental choirs, I do 
not think these Choral Poems will take a place 
beside the old battle-hymns of Bohemia. I have 
not space to deal here with the two enjoyable 
concerts given at Wigmore Hall by the Bohemian 
(Quartet with the co-operation of the pianists 
Jan Hermann and Vaclav Stepan, although they 
formed an integral part of the Festival. 

Besides their appearances at Queen’s Hall, the 
Moravian and Prague Choirs sang at the Royal 
College of Music, and were deeply touched by the 
kindly welcome accorded to them by the Principal, 
the staff, and the students. They also took part 
in a service of thanksgiving for their deliverance 
‘from centuries of oppression,’ held at Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road, when they 
sang, among other things, the glorious 13th 
century hymn, ‘Svate Vaclave’ (Invocation to 
St. Wenceslaus). 

I heard them for the last time in the very early 
hours of Wednesday, June 4, when they sang me 
two farewell songs on the platform at Victoria 
Station while waiting for their train. It was a 
perfectly spontaneous outburst of song, and drew 
guards, porters, and policemen from obscure 
station haunts. I thought as I watched them 
intently listening to our guests that they looked 
rather wistful, as though they would enjoy a similar 
outlet for the ‘divine discontent’ which, we are 
told, lies at the root of labour unrest. 

The Czechs went home very happy at the 
reception they had received from the nation 
they admire most in the world. The trip will 
cost their Government some thousands of pounds, 
but they do not regard the money as ill-spent. 
Have not over two hundred school teachers—the 


choirs are drawn exclusively from this class—seey 
and closely observed all kinds of interesting facts 
about mighty England to tell their scholars when 
they return to the routine of the class-rooms? 
Nor is their visit wasted upon us. True, it has 
not revealed to us any great new creative genius 
nor shown us anything that can put us hopelessly 
out of conceit with our own efforts; but it has 
opened a window on a totally different musical 
life, one which I think is in less danger of Crifting 
into commercialism than our own. Our musical 
life at home during the war had grown rather 
stuffy for lack of those outside currents of air 
without which no art-life keeps wholesome fo 
long. The Czechs are well-disposed for an 
exchange of musical amenities. The Pragy 
conductor, M. F. Spilka, has already asked me 
to invite a certain English composer to send the 
choir ‘the most difficult piece of choral-writing he 
chooses to invent.’ 





ELGAR’S STRING QUARTET. 


No department of our native art is in a more 
flourishing condition than chamber music. There 
are various reasons for this. Much of the credit 
must go to Mr. W. W. Cobbett, some of the best of 
recent works having been written in response to 
his generous competition schemes. It is certain, 
too, that the revival of home-music led to the 
formation of many amateur quartet parties. These 
playersand their friends have undoubtedly helped to 
swell the audiences at chamber concerts, and so 
given practical encouragement to the activities 
of the professional chamber-music organizations. 
Moreover, whereas orchestral programmes have 
been chiefly composed of familiar works (owing 
partly to the cost of rehearsals, but even more to 
the lack of enterprise which was already a 
pronounced failing before the war), our chamber- 
music players have given us a constant succession 
of novelties, many of them by British composers. 
As a result, the appeal of the most delightful and 
intimate form of music has been widened—a fact 
that cannot fail to be of great educational benefit 
in the near future. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s entry into this field is 
particularly welcome. ‘The strongly personal note 
in his music is admirably suited to the medium, 
and no one can excel him in sympathetic treat- 
ment of stringed instruments. ‘The Quartet is his 
Opus 83, and is the second of the three chamber 
works written at Brinkwells in 1918. The first 
movement (A//egro moderato, J. = 80) opens with 
an austere—even ecclesiastical—bar : 


Ex. 1. Allegro moderato. 
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but the mood quickly becomes restless and charged 
with emotion. The third bar gives us one of the 
most important constituents of the movement in 
the downward leaping fourths : 
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balanced two bars later by: 
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The little two-note figure is a germ from which 
a great part of the movement grows. From it we 


have passages differing so widely in emotion as : 























a serene poising that recalls Franck. 
The second subject is a_typically-Elgarian 


theme, which comes stealing in over a reminis- 
cence of Ex. 1: 








--|of the first violin. 
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It undergoes considerable change of mood 
later, appearing fi J/ento in broken phrases, 
allargando ff, and, finally, afpassionato f, 
with the melody in octaves. From this material 
is compounded a movement the dominant mood 
of which is passionate questioning. Nowhere 
is this felt more than in the final six bars, 
where the austere opening phrase is played 
twice by the lower strings, under a repeated B 
Beginning ff, the passage tails 
off into a whisper of the second bar of Ex. 1, 
the first violin being left suspended alone for a 
bar and a-half before the final cadence. Even 


‘|this keeps up the anxious spirit of the music by 


wavering between a major and minor conclusion. 
The slow movement, fiacevole (foco andante), 
« = 104, is one of the loveliest examples of 
igar’s work. It opens with three-part harmony, 
the first violin being reserved until the nineteenth 
bar, where it enters with a repetition of the theme, 
in octaves with the second violin. Here are the 
opening bars : 
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=| Note that the second strain is shared between the 


‘cello, viola, and second violin, the resultant 
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contrast of tone-colour being of a delicacy 
obtainable from no other medium. A similar 
effect occurs in the ensuing episode, where a 
plaintive four-note figure is repeated at the same 
pitch by different instruments. A repetition of 
the opening four bars leads to fresh material, a 
good deal of which is obviously derived from the 
passage quoted above. ‘There is some striking 
treatment of the strings in this section, ¢ g. : 


which is continued for eight bars. A little later 
the chief subject reappears, 7, the melody played 
in octaves by the second violin and viola, while 
the first violin delivers a soaring counter-theme. 
Thereafter the music follows the usual formal 
course until the Coda. This, brief as it is, contains 
some characteristic touches—e.g., the breaking up 
of the melody, the holding-note between the frag- 
ments, the semiquaver phrase carried down from 
instrument to instrument, and the final reminders 
of the opening bar, the ‘cello playing above the 
viola. 

The Finale (Allegro molto) strikes an energetic 
note at once with a short wedge-like figure played 
by viola and ’cello in octaves, answered by ejacula- 
tions from the violins. From this rugged opening 
emerges what may be regarded as the first subject 
proper : 


This is repeated by the ‘cello, and again by the 
first violin, a bridge-passage then leading into a 
syncopated subject not very interesting in itself, 
but made effective by a significant accompaniment 
derived from preceding material. A repetition of 
Ex. 9 (with a splendid rushing passage in octaves), 
and further reference to the opening bars, brings 
us to the second subject : 
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The remaining important constituent is a semi- 
quaver theme which bustles round in a small 
compass, being bandied about from part to part, 
and adding a welcome touch of humour. Mention 
should also be made of a subject derived from the 
second bar of Ex. 10. It is used with fine effect 
iowards the end, where it appears thus, with a bass 
founded on the wedge-like figure with which the 
Finale opened : 


The printed page gives one but a poor idea of 
the beauty of the Quartet as a whole. It must 
be heard to be appreciated. Fortunately, the 
impression made by its first performance was so 
vivid that there is likely to be ample opportunity 
for becoming familiar with it. ‘Thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Elgar in his most personal mood, it can 
hardly fail to rank as one of the finest and most 
attractive examples of modern chamber music. 


jnterludes. 


The news that a revival of some old light operas 
of the Offenbach type is held up because of the 
necessity for providing a new English version, serves 
to remind us of the stacks of fine music waiting 
rescue from undeserved oblivion. Almost in- 
variably this oblivion is the result of an absurd 
libretto. Think of the windy bombast to which 
Handel set some of his finest strains. While the 
pubiic felt that 


So long as the tune has a right good swing 
It doesn’t much matter what words you sing, 


the disparity was of no great consequence. But 
we have become much more fastidious to-day, and 
as a result a good deal of Handel will be heard no 
more. I do not join with those who say ‘a good 
job, too.’ We may regret the Handel obsession 
and yet enjoy the old man’s music, and if there are 
gems hidden among his forgotten operas and other 
works they should be rescued and made available 
by the provision of suitable words or by such other 
adaptation as may be necessary. 
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For example, it is generally agreed that ‘Semele’ 
is one of his best works, and yet what choir or 
audience to-day could tolerate the absurd libretto? 
They would need to concentrate all their attention 
on the music if they would avoid unseemly mirth 
at Semele’s words to Jupiter : 

I ever am granting, 

You always complain ; 
I always am wanting, 

Yet never obtain. 

Jupiter plays up like a man with: 

Speak, speak your desire ; 
Say what you require ; 
Pll grant it! 

Nothing could be more handsome, and Semele 
promptly pins him down with : 

Swear by the Stygian lake ! 


which he does in this wise : 
By that tremendous flood, I swear ; 
Ye Stygian waters, hear ! 
And thou, Olympus, shake, 
In witness to the oath I[ take. 
Styx and Olympus duly hear and respond, as per 
stage direction : 
Thunder is heard at a distance, and underneath. 


After this exciting moment we come to earth 
with ; 
Semele : You'll grant what I require ? 
Jupiter: Vil grant what you require. 
Owing to Handel's regrettable failure to grasp 
the situation, this is not followed by : 
Chorus : He'll grant what she requires. 


Apropos this oath of Jupiter’s, here is a point in 
which I diffidently join issue with Dr. Ernest Walker. 
In his ‘ History of Music in England’ he says that 
‘the representation of the oath by three bars for 
drums so/7 is one of the most “ modern” things in 
Handel’s works.’ 

But does the passage represent the oath? Surely 
it is merely a rather sketchy way of giving us the 
thunder alluded to in the stage direction : 

[Zhunder is heard at a distance, and underneath.) 


PP Ti impani. 


= 


It is odd that Handel gave us no more thunder 
than this brief and mild allowance. It is called 
for on several other occasions, but ‘s not forth- 
coming. Few—if any—-modern composers could 
resist such directions as ‘ A loud clap of thunder’ ; 
‘Flashes of lightning issue from either side, and 
thunder is heard grumbling in the air.’ 

‘Semele’ is a striking case of a delightful 
composition killed by its ‘book.’ Even such a 
still popular work as ‘ Judas’ contains some poor 
lines. Its definite story and warlike music more 
than compensate for such a fatuous couplet as : 


From mighty kings he took the spoil, 
And with his acts made Judah smile. 


Doesn’t the second line give one a picture of 
the chosen race looking on and rubbing its hands ? 





And I never hear or look at the music without 
wishing for a singer who would bring down the 
house by amending the rhyme: 


From mighty kings he took the spile. 


Popular vocal methods, however, are all against 
the vowel ‘i,’ and the rhyme is generally put right 
in quite another way : 


And with his acts made Judah smoile. 


Although I did not set out with the intention 
of discussing Handel’s libretti, I cannot refrain 
from mention of one or two more extracts, 
especially as they will support my real point, if 
and when I reach it. ‘Susanna’ contains some 
gems of solemn, unconscious humour, chiefly in 
the amorous rhapsodies of the two Elders. 
Perhaps the pick is Susanna’s air, following this 
of the First Elder : 


Permit me, fair, to mourn thy fate severe, 
And for thy sorrows shed one pious tear. 
Round thy urn my tears shall flow, 
Joy no more this heart shall know, 
The remembrance of thy woe 
Never ceasing, 
Still increasing, 
With the length of time shall grow. 


In response to which the ‘fair’ indignantly 


recits. : 


’Tis thus the crocodile his grief displays, 
Sheds the false tear, and, while he weeps, betrays. 


The name of the ‘Susanna’ poet has not come 
down to us. Handel was usually much better 
served by Jennens and Morrell. But Humphreys, 
who provided the words for ‘Deborah,’ runs the 
anonymous one very close. Perhaps he excels 
him, his absurd flights being longer. He is seen 
at his most banal in a metrical version of a portion 
of ‘ The song of Deborah.’ Possibly the taste of 
that day found the magnificent prose-poetry of 
the Old Testament lacking in polish. We can 
imagine Humphreys writing the following, and 
patting himself on the back for having improved 
on the rugged original : 

Barak. 
See, the glad assembly wait to know 
How thou didst rid them of so fierce a foe ; 


Already thou hast told it me ; 
But the relation will please more from thee. 


Jael. 
When from the battle that proud captain fled, 
Vengeance divine to my pavilion led 
The trembling fugitive ; who, pale with care, 
Besought me, panting, to conceal him there ; 
With flaming thirst, and anguish in his look, 
He asked for water from the limpid brook ; 
But milk I gave him in a copious bow! ; 
With ecstasy he quaff’d, and cooled his soul, 
And then, with his laborious flight opprest, 
In some few moments he sank down to rest. 
Then was I conscious, Heav'n, that happy hour 
Had placed the foe of Judah in my pow’r : 
The workman’s hammer and a nail I seiz’d, 
And whilst his limbs in deep repose he eas'd, 
[ through his burning temples fore’d the wound, 
And rivetted the tyrant to the ground. 
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The repetition, which is so impressive a feature 
of the Old Testament version, is reproduced thus 
in a later stanza : 


Low at her feet he bow’d, he fell, 

And laid in dust his haughty head ; 

And late posterity shall tell 

That where he bow’d, he fell down dead. 


Now we may safely say that the most inspired 
music would be relegated to the shelf if set to such 
lines as these. It happens that Handel’s setting 
is merely worthy of them, and no harm is done, 
so far as this portion of the oratorio is concerned. 
But owing to these passages the work as a whole 
is doomed, and some fine numbers are lost. Why 
should they be? A generation ago it was cus- 
tomary to take the Masses of Mozart, Haydn, 
and other classical composers, and remove the 
original text in favour of Scriptural passages at 
which no Protestant could take offence. He had 
no objection to the work being called a Mass so 
long as the words were by David or by some 
other good English Protestant. Nor was he 
concerned if the new words utterly failed to fit 
the emotional character of the music. Why 
should not similar pains be devoted to setting new 
words to such songs and choruses of the older 
composers as are in need of them? Would not 
the rescue of a few masterpieces be a far better 
treatment of a composer than the working to death 
of a few familiar things ? 

For example, one of the most brilliant of 
Handel’s shorter choruses is, ‘To man God’s 
universal law,’ in ‘Samson.’ Imagine a choral 
society to-day singing such nonsense as : 


To man God’s universal law 
Gave pow’r to keep his wife in awe ; 
Thus shall his life be ne’er dismay’d, 
By female usurpation sway’d. 


How many of the tenors and basses wish to keep 
their wives in awe, even if they could? And, asa 
matter of fact, all the signs point to the boot being 
on the other leg, if not now, very shortly. 

It would be easy to fit this attractive chorus with 
suitable words, and make it available for use as an 
anthem for festival occasions. Or (the music being, 
like so much of Handel, not particularly religious 
in character) it might be made into a secular 
chorus. In a miscellaneous choral programme, 
with orchestra, it would be a brilliant and popular 
number. This is only one of scores of such cases 
to be found in Handel. 

I mention these Handelian examples because 
they are so get-at-able. I do not press specially 
for a crusade on behalf of his less familiar music. 
He has had a splendid innings, and is still running. 
There are other old composers who need attention 
far more than he does. 


We have all sorts of societies to-day, some for 
boosting up, some for pulling down. I often 
think there is room for a Music Salvage Society. 
Some such office is already being filled by the 








Carnegie Trust, who are rescuing our splendid 
early polyphonic music. But there is ample work 
for a body organized for salvage purposes alone, 
Such a society would employ musicians of eminence 
in the particular branches in which research was 
being made, and the publication would be entrusted 
to the houses dealing chiefly with such types, 
Failing such a society, publishers should appoint a 
little committee of their own to do the work. 

Salvage is needed not only, or even chiefly, by 
vocal compositions. There are many charming 
old instrumental works that deserve hunting 
out, copying, and adapting. The most popular 
pieces in Kreisler’s répertoire are some of the old 
Italian and German pieces for strings, adapted by 
the violinist. And among the most appreciated 
specimens of old music at Queen’s Hall for years 
have been the Bach numbers adapted by 
Sir Henry Wood. Recently a Suite by Boyce 
(adapted, I fancy, by Parry) was played with such 
success that it has been repeated. Nor must we 
overlook the delightful Purcell Suite arranged by 
Mr. Colles. All these little Bach, Boyce, and 
Purcell pieces would be unknown to the general 
public, and even to the bulk of musicians, but for 
good salvage work byenthusiasts. Valuable work has 
been done, too, by various editors in the madrigalian 
field, and by Mr. John E. West in the matter 
of our early English organ music. The articles by 
Mr. F. A. Hadland in the Musical Times have 
drawn attention to much excellent music by 
English composers of a few generations ago— 
music which will well repay examination, and a 
good deal of which would make pleasant hearing. 
But what is anybody’s job is nobody’s, and so long 
as important work of this kind is left to private 
enterprise it can never be done thoroughly. I can 
imagine no better way of showing our appreciation 
of our forefathers than this. Monuments, tablets, 
and biographies are all very wel]. But we may be 
sure that old William Boyce would be made 
happier by the thought of a zoth-century audience 
enjoying his music than by anything we give him 
in the way of marble. 


Even some modern choral works need a helping 
hand. Mr. Gilbert Webb, in an article in the 
Musical Times for August, 1915, put in a plea for 
abbreviated editions of some recent examples that 
suffer undeserved neglect through their length. 
Mr. Webb ended thus : 


It is evident that what are wanted by the public are 
strength and terseness : oratorios and cantatas occupying 
about an hour, symphonies of half-an-hour or forty 
minutes, overtures, concertos, and pieces that end 
exciting a wish that they were longer. Now there is a 
huge store of British music which has all the elements 
of popularity but which is hopelessly barred by its 
diffuseness. When these works were written composers 
were constrained to follow prescribed forms. ‘ Padding’ 
was as necessary as in an Elizabethan doublet. 
Repetitions had to be made and dramatic laws violated 
to fulfil academical requirements. Why do we not 
remove this padding, omit the repetitions, and shorten 
these works to the limits of sweet reasonableness? Let 
condensed versions be made of these three-hour oratorios, 
two-hour cantatas, and prolix orchestral works. It has 
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been done with popular operas for performance in 
concert rooms. In their original form it is doubtful if 
they will ever be performed. What hope is there 
for Mackenzie’s ‘Rose of Sharon’ or ‘ Bethlehem,’ 
Parry’s ‘ Judith’ or ‘ King Saul,’ or Stanford’s ‘ Eden’? 
Yet all these works contain splendid ideas. The task 
would be a delicate one, and should be undertaken by a 
musician who is intimate with public requirements. 
After he had done his task the approval of the composers 
should be sought. It is too much to ask the composers 
to mutilate their own children, for so they would regard 
the shortening process. Moreover, the discretion of the 
most self-sacrificing might well be doubted, 
An editorial note pointed out that in the case of 
‘The Rose of Sharon’ an abbreviated edition had 


already been prepared by the composer. 


Sometimes we come across a fine orchestral 
work, modern, but already needing rescue. Such 
a one is Elgar’s ‘Carillon.’ Are we never to hear 
it again now that the war is over? Surely it should 
not be difficult to adapt it for performance as a 
piece of pure music. It is one of the composer’s 
best works, and it will be a grievous loss if he does 
not give us a revised version, with a ‘ victory’ touch 
at the end. Those of us who heard it in the early 
days of the war, with all the added poignancy of 
the recitation, will never be able to dissociate it 
from black memories. But we should enjoy it as 
a brilliant piece of work—one of the finest, if not 
the finest, examples of a ground bass in all music. 


Mention of a ground-bass reminds me of the 
composer who was in my mind when I began 
this article. Perhaps of all the older writers 
he calls out most for judicious salvage. He 
was an Englishman, and therefore has a first claim 
on us. As he needs a whole chapter to himself, 
I must reserve him for next month. I will merely 
add now that his name is Purcell. FESTE. 





DEODAT DE SEVERAC. 
By LeicH Henry. 


In the programme of orchestral interludes to be 
performed between the ballets during the 
Diaghileff Russian season at the Alhambra 
is included the ‘Féte des Vendanges’ of 
Déodat de Séverac—a first performance in 
London, and an item of particular interest, in 
view of the unique position which the work of 
de Séverac as a whole occupies among contem- 
porary compositions. 

To define the general character of the music of 
this French composer, one can discover nothing 
more exact than the word ‘pastoral.’ The use of 
this title, however, is liable to convey a false 
impression of the nature of de Séverac’s music. 
A superstructure of conventional associations has 
grown up about the term, so that to-day it has 
a generally-accepted meaning which implies an 
artificiality and sentimentality of matter and content 
which is, de facto, entirely foreign to the naive 
essential significance of the word, and to the 
meaning intended by its use in the present 
instance, 


The work of de Séverac is, above all, distin- 
guished by its spontaneity of impulse and 
expression. With the hyperbolical extravagance 
of the English Elizabethan pastoral poets, or the 
studied postures of Marie Antoinette and the 
18th century Court of Versailles, it has nothing 
in common: Phyllis, Corydon, Silvius, and Phoebe, 
and the sentimental stock-figures of the masques 
—with the product of the Dresden porcelain 
manufacturer, the moon-obsessed, languishing 
dames and gallants of Watteau, and the perverse 
courtezans of the ‘ Fétes Galantes’—have no part 
in it. Vital and sincere, with the candour and 
absorption of a child, the music of de Séverac has 
no need of artificial stimulus. De Séverac has 
the clarity and finesse of the Latin intelligence, 
and these save him from the hallucinations born 
of emotional effusion and sentiment. Susceptible 
to the wonder of actual natural beauties, he has 
the developed sensibility to appreciate them 
individually, and to express them in his own 
terms. 

Yet, while free from affectations, the music of 
de Séverac is scarcely likely to be popular in the 
ordinary sense, since it can only appeal to those 
who, like himself, have a sensibility acutely reactive 
to the beauties of landscapes or undulating green 
vistas, shimmering foliage, sunlight, shadow, and 
all the diversity of form and colour pertaining to 
natural life ; a feeling for images and places, for 
the genius Joci akin to that which has imprinted 
itself on the poems of Francis Jammes, Paul Fort, 
Guy Charles Cros, and the Verlaine of ‘La Bonne 
Chanson.’ 

Nevertheless, the music of de Séverac betrays 
no intellectual pretension, no classicism in the 
traditional sense, though classical in the modern 
French meaning, in its purity of expression, its 
lack of emotional effusion, it certainly is. Hence, 
while M.-D. Calvocoressi designates de Séverac a 
writer of modern musical ‘ georgics,’ and while the 
composer himself has sub-titled one of his works 
‘ Poemes georgiques pour piano,’ I prefer to use 
the term ‘pastoral’ when treating of the poetic 
content of his music. Both words may be equally 
accurate or inaccurate ; I select the one with the 
least implied intellectual bias. The term ‘ georgic’ 
turns the mind inevitably to a definite type of 
classical expression, and tends to confuse, by 
associating therewith the characteristics and spirit 
of de Séverac’s music. To my mind the word 
‘georgic’ implies a definite style of poetic or 
artistic expression ; the term ‘ pastoral’ a type of 
feeling emanating from rural interests and atmo- 
spheres. De Séverac, far from being a deliberate 
perpetuator, or developer, of any given art-form, 
seems to be entirely free from mental bias, or 
purpose, beyond experience, and the most direct 
statement of the same. He takes no technical 
models, no emotional ‘stock-types’ (to use 
Whitman’s phrase) in either his choice of subject- 
matter or in his treatment of poetic and musical 
themes. He inhales life, and lives himself into 
actuality; he ‘lives up to’ nothing. Probably, 





after the passage of years, he will be utilised by 
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the academic type of mind which lacks the sen- 
sibility to distinguish anything save in the 
generalised terms of such a stock-type, and will 
find himself labelled as ‘the musical Theocritus,’ 
or ‘ the Virgil of sound.’ But the vital content of 
his work will still keep it living even when hung 
about with the parasitic growth of pedantic 
terminology, and critical analysis will eventually 
reveal the absurdity of such designations. For 
while common elements exist between de Séverac 
and the classical bucolic poets, there is a wide 
divergence between the emphatically physiological 
and actualistic mind of the former and the inherently 
ethical and idealistic mentality of the Greek and 
Graeco-Roman periods. De Séverac is too personal 
in consciousness, is always in too intimate and 
direct contact with actual life, and his intelligence 
is too clear, direct, and positive for him to need to 
revert to any pantheistic fantasy or animism, to the 
abstract images of fauns, dryads, nymphs, and 
satyrs, in order to render his conceptions compre- 
hensible. He is a modern, one in whom the 
multiplication of activity and forces resultant on 
generations of research and invention has bred 
a correspondingly multiple consciousness, which 
informs even his perception of that pastoral life 
which has undergone comparatively small change. 
Hence, when I speak of him as a pastoral poet it 
must be understood that I mean that he is one 
who deals with that contemporary development of 
pastoral life and its influences which some may 
prefer to call modern rural existence. In so doing, 
despite the introspective tendency which it evinces, 
his music shows no trace of that ‘legacy of wild 
philosophy’ cf which Tyler speaks. De Séverac’s 
clear sense of relativity and proportion is never 
obscured ; his refined taste enables him to eliminate 
everything superfluous to the direct statement of 
his individual impressions and conceptions ; he is 
the antithesis of Wagner. Although his music is 
full of his love of nature—the attraction exercised 
over him by open air and country, wide vistas, 
rural images and incidents, and all the wonders of 
immediate contact with the varied phenomena of 
changing days, nights, and seasons—his work bears 
no trace of pantheism or mysticism. His own 
sensations, his own consequent reactions of mood 
and thought—in short, his own experience, the 
sole demonstrable basis for all personal cognisance 
and truth—is the material of his art. It is music 
emanating from the operation of the rural aspects 
of modern life on a remarkably sentient nature, 
and therein lies its psychological interest for us 
to-day, since it affords illuminating testimony to 
the truth of Mach’s affirmation, ‘The dualism of 
the physical and the psychical (in psychological 
research) is both artificial and unnecessary.’ 


THE CONTENT OF DE SEVERAC’S MUSIC. 


‘The obvious manifestations of an impulse to 
break from the cul-de-sac of abstract ideas into 
which human consciousness has been side-tracked 
during past periods, and to re-enter the broad 
stretches of sensatory life emanating from actuality, 
is a marked feature of all de Séverac’s work, and 








demonstrated his conceptual kinship to the evolved 
and vital art-tendencies of to-day. The closeness 
of this relationship becomes more markedly 
apparent in the subtle features of colour and form, 


and the consistent mental direction which 
a particularised survey of his music reveals, 
Although de Séverac covers ground traversed by 
many others, both poets and musicians, he enters 
his poetic territory from a new point, with a 
different sensibility, a different capacity for 
psychological reaction, with the more complex 
sensibility created by the complex forces of 
contemporary existence. Hence, in his work, the 
most familiar facts and features attain a new 
aspect which gives them fresh significance. He 
penetrates down to the psychological fundaments 
of the pastoral spirit. Few composers are more 
informed of the subtleties of light, and of rare and 
rich atmospheres ; none are more sensible of the 
exquisite imagery, the infinite suggestive influence 
of the varied colours and forms of landscape; 
none have translated such quantities with such 
penetrative exactitude into their tonal equivalents. 
Yet de Séverac is no mere musical transcriber of 
photographic effects, nor does he attempt to 
convey the psychological significance of rural 
scenes and surroundings by the crude, imitative, 
‘realistic’ devices employed in works such as 
Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral Symphony,’ or that later 
chronicle of pretentious sentimentality, Strauss’s 
‘Alpine Symphony.’ He has more than the 
vulgar curiosity of the tourist; his interest goes 
beyond petty features and romantic landmarks. 
In the rich, multiple, and subtly-graded and 
contrasted tonal colour of his musical scene- 
impressions one discerns the operation of a 
sensibility keenly alive to all the delicately inter- 
operative factors producing such impressions, but 
his clear sense of proportion saves him from over- 
emphasis or exaggeration. His musical presentation 
has the acute, synthetic vision of Cezanne’s broad 
colour-planes, and, like the painter, he has a 
faculty for eliminating all save essentials. Keenly 
objective in his vision of actuality, de Séverac is 
conscious of the reactive effect on his own being 
of the scenes among which he moves. But no 
matter how intimate and personal the mood which 
may grow up in the statement of his impressions, 
the presence of the actual physical factors 
producing the impression is always palpably 
evident in the warm vibrant tonal colour, the 
delicate, shifting tissues of harmony and theme, 
and the subtle rhythmic nuances of the music. 
Above all, there is no trace of sentimentality, no 
nostalgie des paysages. His exuberant tempera- 
ment renders all his music joyous in the truest 
sense; he moves happily, like a child, in the 
wonderland of his sensations and impressions. 
Particularly is he a creature of the sunlight. The 
greater part of his work is immersed in radiance 
—sometimes passively, as an animal basks in the 
sun, but oftener actively, with an eager intensity 
which rarefies and spiritualises the music, giving It 
at times a texture so ethereal that, using Mockel’s 
description of van Lerberghe’s poem, it hovers 
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about one’s senses ‘comme une poussiére d’or 
suspendue.’ 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF DE SEVERAC’S 
MUSICAL STYLE. 


Although, like Albert Roussel, educated in the 
midst of French musical classicism, being a 
pupil of Vincent d’Indy, principal of the 
Schola Cantorum, the citadel of philosophical, 
systematised musical formalism in _ France, 
de Séverac has survived and transcended his 
tutelage. ‘The musical tendencies of de Séverac 
are in a direction ultimately the antithesis of that 
taken by his master. While d’Indy is a 


consistent formalist, de Séverac, in all save two of | 


his works, approaches near to the Impressionists 
in the fluid, malleable conception of form which 
distinguishes his writing. Yet de Séverac is no 
mere follower of a cult or movement: he has 
remained unsubordinated to the influence of even 
so fascinating a personality as Debussy. Investi- 
gation of his music convinces one that the 
medium which he has selected, notwithstanding its 
close affinity to that of the Impressionists, is the 
result of a real choice, not of external influence— 
a choice inevitable for one to whom content takes 
precedence of external form. ‘The very subtlety 
and elusiveness of the atmospheric conditions 
playing so great a part in the conception of 
de Séverac’s work naturally calls for a free 
treatment of tonal colour, for the successive 
juxtaposition of unresolved dissonances, and the 
restless shifting of tonalities which one notes in 
some of de Séverac’s music, and which gives his 
work a certain resemblance to that of the 
Impressionist group. But an important point of 
difference between the two styles is discernible in 
the method by which such quantities are utilised 
in each. While Debussy and the Debussyites 
have elaborated certain features, such as the 
whole-tone scale, to the extent of a mannerism, 
and while they reiterate and revolve mono- 
centrically about a single musical phrase or motive 
until it is so charged with subjective feeling as 
occasionally to verge on sentimentality, de Séverac 
treats his material more objectively, arranging his 
tonal effects not monodically, but kaleidoscopically, 
so that each component operates both indepen- 
dently and _ interactively, rather than being 


dominated by a pervading phrase-device. In| 


brief, de Séverac, though not so radical or 
consistent as Stravinsky, evinces an impulse in a 
similar direction as that so sanely and brilliantly 
taken by the Russian, namely, towards a freedom 
from any pre-fixed system of writing, and towards 
the development of a purely personal style. 
Otherwise the two have little in common, either 
conceptually or technically. 


THE WORKS OF DE SEVERAC. 

In the matter of his compositions, 7c, the 
poetic conceptions forming the basis of the music, 
de Séverac is consistently and specifically pastoral. 
He has a particular habit of writing in cyclic 
forms, that is, in grouping sets of pieces together 


‘in such way that, while each has its own individual 
entity and interest, the group as a whole, as also 
‘in the sequence of its various successive portions, 
‘embodies some general conception in varied 
| aspects. 

| This method of presentation is apparent in the 
set, ‘Cerdana: Etudes pittoresques pour piano,’ 
‘where each number, complete in itself, serves, 
‘when taken in conjunction with its fellows, to 
present a general survey of the impressions and 
/emotions pertaining to a certain type of locality. 
‘It is also interesting in that it conveys a curious 
sense of personal narrative, which, from the first 
number, ‘En Tartane,’ with its intimate under- 
lcurrent of exhilaration, through the second 
jnumber, ‘Les Fétes,’ permeated by vibrant 
harmonic colouring and strong rhythms, the 
pastoral revelry of the third number, ‘ Ménétriers 
et Glaneuses,’ to the mere objectively veristic 
concluding number, ‘Le Rétour des Muletiers,’ 
creates a series of moods more passive than active, 
a sense of participation akin to that of sympathetic 
and interested observation, through which an 
element of reactive emotion goes beyond the 
objective matter, and, despite the movement and 
elan of the music, brings about the feeling of a 
certain spiritual aloofness. 

The cyclic combination is even more apparent 
in ‘Le Chant de la Terre: Poémes georgiques 
pour piano,’ to which I have already referred, 
where de Séverac treats a poetic conception of 
wider dimensions than those usually embodied in 
his works. ‘The component numbers (Prologue ; 
1. ‘Le Labour’; 2. ‘Les Semailles’; 3. ‘La 
Gréte’; 4. ‘Les Moissons ;’ Epilogue) form a 
condensed epic-cycle, in which the matter is 
arranged with a view to dramatic continuity with 
the intention of conveying one unified conception. 
|Here de Séverac presents a remarkable series of 
genre studies as vivid, objective, and experienced 
as, and of kindred conceptual proportions to, the 
vers libres epic-poems of Verhaeren, ‘ Les 
Villages illusoires’ and ‘ LesCampagnes hallucinées,’ 
but without the Belgian’s subsidiary symbolic 
\significances. Objective in treatment as in 
| perception, the cycle presents, in a series of broad 
jimpressions, a particularised aspect of rural life. 
The whole work is a chant of energy, essentially 
|modern in source and statement. 

' In the third of such cyclic groups, ‘En 
|Languedoc: Poémes pour piano,’ de Séverac 
|deals with the impressions derived from the 
features of a particular locality, of a country not 
‘only teeming with elusive beauties of form and 
colour, or interesting in isolated features, but 
possessing, in its peculiar attributes, a marked 
general character of its own. ‘This cycle 
presents the composer’s impressions of Languedoc, 
the land of ‘ stirring hive-like working districts,’ of 
which Alphonse Daudet writes, where, ‘ between 
the houses, narrow little gardens wander up the 
hill-side, tiny gardens of Southern climes, faded 
and burned up, arid and airless, full of cactus and 
aloes, of tall bottle-gourds, and of great sunflowers, 

















turning their full-blown faces towards the West, 
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with the bent attitudes of corollas seeking the 
sun, and filling the atmosphere with the sickly 
odour of their ripening seed’; where the stony 
hills are ‘crowned with old, deserted windmills, 
ancient purveyors of the towns, left standing on 
account of their long services, the skeletons of 
their sails standing out against the sky like gigantic, 
broken antenne, their stones slowly loosened and 
scattered by the wind, the sun, and the stinging 
dust of the South.’ Here, where the whole 
environment breeds intimate interests, and a 
meditative mood which rivals the quiet religious 
fervour of Brittany, and where the landscapes, 
despite their sun-devoured nature, have such 
subtlety of impression-variation and capacity for 
transformation that they, ‘bare, sterile, grey like 
the dusty olive-trees, assume, in the many-coloured 
settings of their relentless sun, a gorgeous resplen- 
dence traversed by fairy-like shadows which seem 
the decomposition of a ray, the slow and gradual 
death of a rainbow,’ de Séverac has moved with 
a great, gentle sympathy, opening his heart 
to its influence, apprehending its quiet, subtle 
nature as a living, rare thing. Here one has all 
the composer’s most brilliant capacity for using 
vibrant, kaleidoscopic tonal-colour effects, as in the 
first and last numbers, ‘ Vers le Mas en Féte’ and 
‘Le Jour de la Féte au Mas’; and here also one 
has his free atmosphere in the third number, 
‘A Cheval dans la Prairie,’ his subjective delicacy, 
tenderness, and introspection in the other two 
numbers, ‘Sur |’Etang le Soir,’ where the mood 
is an expression of a physical state rather than of 
reflective thought, and ‘Coin de Cimetiére au 
Printemps,’ perhaps the most intense and moving 
thing de Séverac has written, where the music is 
filled with a certain poignancy quite uneffusive in 
statement, the effect of a delicately poised contrast 
of the beauty of a southern Spring, of that warm 
life suffused in what Maurice de Guérin describes 
as the ‘ Larges et liberales effusions de lumiére du 
ciel du Midi,’ against the realisation of that 
perpetual sleep which the surroundings of the 
composer have evoked, something of a tenderness 
in which the maudlin and sentimental have no 
part, and which only the French term ‘pitie’ 
seems adequately to convey. 

In addition to the above works, de Sevérac’s 
compositions include the ‘ Baigneuses ou Soleil,’ 
a pianoforte work full of shimmering, harmonic 
imagery, and of a direct beauty of form and colour 
reminding one of that other remarkable study, so 
close to it in matter, the ‘ Bathers,’ of Cezanne ; 
‘Le Soldat de Plomb,’ and other pieces for 
children ; a ‘Suite pour Orgue,’ and a number 
of very sensitively-written songs (‘Le Chevrier, 
‘Les Cors,’ ‘Chanson de Blaisine,’ ‘ L’Eveil des 
Paques,’ and ‘Infidéle’), almost all written to 
texts of a purely pastoral nature. As well as these 
works, de Séverac has written an opera, ‘ La Coeur 
du Moulin,’ in which all the deep sense of 
rustic life informing his songs and pianoforte 
works finds broader and more sustained expression, 
and which, by reason of the human element of the 
action, exhibits much of his penetration in direct 


psychological delineation. As an operatic work it 
stands almost alone in the field of its expression, 
unless one except perhaps the ‘ Village Romeo 
and Juliet’ of Delius. The whole work leaves one 
with a sense of intimate understanding and a 
clarity of vision and statement akin to that found 
in literature in Flaubert’s ‘ Story of a simple heart.’ 
Through it, however, runs persistently that bright 
imagery, that sense of open spaces and free air, of 
natural colours and forms, and, above all, that 
quality of light and atmosphere which always 
preserve a contact with actuality, and which have 
made de Séverac’s music a powerful factor, both 
metaphorically and actually, in bringing modern 
French musical art to ‘a place in the sun.’ 


BIRMINGHAM AND MUSIC. 
By SYDNEY GREW. 

The new plans for Birmingham music are thorough, 
fairly comprehensive, well based financially, recognised 
and supported municipally, and controlled by a 
representative body of citizens and local musicians. 
They are likely to prove successful, ideas and 
influences which in the past ten or fifteen years have 
led to failure not having any longer a free hand. The 
new scheme is however only fairly comprehensive, 
not fully ; and to be assured of complete and final 
success it should be widened as I suggest below. 

A symphony orchestra of about seventy players is 
being established on permanent lines, with a regular 
training master. Twelve symphony concerts are to 
be given on alternate Wednesdays and about thirty 
Sunday orchestral concerts (these last in the new 
Futurist Theatre, I understand, which seats several 
thousand people). Light concerts, blended possibly 
with dancing, may be given on Wednesdays inter- 
vening between the symphony concerts. Arrange- 
ments will be made to provide Saturday concerts on 
all evenings when local choral Societies are not giving 
concerts, the desire being to use the Permanent 
Orchestra at least three times a week through the 
normal musical season. Orchestral concerts are to 
be given to school children on Saturday mornings. 
It is hoped that if the Theatre Royal Promenade 
Concerts are resumed, the Orchestra will be the band 
to play, and that the Orchestra may be engaged for 
all local concerts and concerts generally in the 
| Midlands ; also that eventually it may be engaged for 

the Beecham Opera performances. With the 
| development of Parks music, a full twelve months’ 
;work may be found for the Orchestra, which will 
include the best available local performers. 

A grand committee of guarantors and_ others 
interested is to be formed. From this will be elected 
an executive committee comprising five private 
guarantors, five members of the City Council, three 
'members of the local music trade, four resident 
| musicians (official or private), one member of the 
| Permanent Orchestra, and one representative of the 

Musicians’ Trade Union. From the executive com- 
|mittee will be formed various sub-committees as 
required. 

The municipal yearly grant amounts to £1,250. 
Private guarantors at the moment number about 








}twenty persons. Every local music firm is 4 
| guarantor, the sums guaranteed amounting to 
| £1,660. The guarantors bind themselves to continue 
\for five years; the municipal grant, however, 1s 


| permanent. Among the guarantors are certain of the 
| Birmingham newspaper proprietors. 
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All this is sound and business-like, and will be 
satisfactory in result if continuously carried out with 
thoughtful regard for local conditions and peculiarities. 
But success will not be immediate and complete 
unless a policy of public propaganda is at once 
adopted, and unless the plans are widened 
educationally. 

The matter of music must be brought to people in 
all the outlying districts by means of lectures, meetings, 
and press discussions. (With but one exception, it is 
not to be denied that the Birmingham newspapers 
have hitherto failed to deal with music generously and 
authoritatively.) During the coming months a sort of 
election campaign should be instituted, beginning at 
once and increasing in intensity as the season 
approaches. There are several competent lecturers 
and writers on music in Birmingham, and at least 
twenty newspapers. There is quite a public awakening 
to music at the present moment (this is typified by the 
recent very exceptional ‘featuring’ of Mr. Appleby 
Matthews inthe Birmingham newspapers) , the cause, 
it seems to me, arising largely out of the use music is 
to be put to in the various Peace Celebrations and 
out of the general quickening of national thought and 
emotion, and the new scheme should take advantage of 
the mood of the time. The solid success of the first 
Midland Musical Competition Festival was consider- 
ably helped by the public meetings and discussions 
held in the first part of the year (1912), and by 
judicious newspaper activity. 

This local propaganda work for the scheme should 
at the beginning of the season be confirmed by local 
concerts and musical lectures. There are a dozen 
suburban halls and institutes where a small orchestra 
could give concerts that would be profitable artistically 
and financially. The adjacent districts are ripe 
enough for music, despite the failure of Mr. Richard 
Wassell’s plucky attempt to establish orchestral 
concerts in West Bromwich. I consider we should 
have from fifty to a hundred light orchestral concerts 
given next season within a radius of ten miles of the 
centre of the city. 

And music must be taken to children in the schools, 
not merely the children brought to music in the Town 
Hall. Students must have facilities to take full 
advantage of the opportunities of rehearsals and 
concerts ; and all educational establishments, from 
Council Schools to private schools, also all social 
clubs and similar organizations, should be interested 
in the matter of music and helped to benefit by the 
scheme. Existing musical societies should be induced 
to associate themselves in committee; and every 

ssible fraction of musical activity, power, and 
interest should be blended into a unified whole. 
For it is the way of Birmingham to do things well 
only by wholes. I think it is most important that 
unity of aim should exist between the Press and the 
organizers of Birmingham music. 

Much must be learnt from the failures of the recent 
past, and from the successes also—for we have had 
successes in Birmingham. The prevailing idea that 
Birmingham is musically #a-foo (as the soldiers say) 
isa wrong one. Quite a decent case could be cited 
to prove that music suited to the town spells success. 
All that has been required at any time is that local 
tastes, ideas, and needs be considered, and that all 
concerned in the matter identify themselves with the 
place. This last point is of the extremest importance. 
Birmingham exercises the English right to absorb into 
itself and convert to its own nature all foreign 
substances. Its local mentality is powerful ; when it 


encounters an individuality that refuses to be absorbed, 
it sets up a condition of antagonism which (being 
unlike the condition of fair competition which makes 





for good in Birmingham as elsewhere in the country) 
in the long run dces harm to that non-native 
individuality. And when the town suspects that what is 
offered is offered in a spirit less large and general 
that its own view of public responsibility, it rejects the 
offering. Fifty years ago the municipal, educational, 
and artistic life of Birmingham was controlled by men 
who were either native to the place or as good as 
native ; it then earned the title of ‘ The best-governed 
town in the world’—a phrase since ridiculed, but 
originally respected. It was then as musical as any 
other large, materialistic, immature, intensely active 
English town, because what was provided for it in 
the way of music suited the genius of the place. 
Since 1905 or thereabouts matters unsuitable have 
been offered, and the city has rejected them. Yet 
during those years it had accepted other offerings, 
and accepted them with a completeness that but for 
certain English traits would have been advertised in 
its praise. No other city has a better record than 
this of Birmingham since 1905: the Promenade 
Concerts under Mr. Landon Ronald, Mr. Max Mossel, 
Dr. Russell, and other gentlemen; the Harrison 
Concerts, and later the Max Mossel Subscription 
Concerts; the Catterall Quartet Concerts; the 
popular concerts of local Choral Societies; the 
Competition Festivals ; the recent Appleby Matthews 
Sunday Concerts (following the Sunday Concerts 
given as part of Sir Thomas Beecham’s scheme two 
years ago); Grand Opera and Comic Opera as 
provided by the various touring companies ; all of 
which, with several further minor features, prove that 
with wisdom and courage and consistency music may 
be made with profit in the town. Coleridge says we 
can receive fully only by giving rightly : 
Ah! lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live. 


His words are true of Birmingham and music ; they 
explain why some attempts succeed and why some 
fail. They suggest the principle which must 
determine all future musical work in Birmingham. 





Occasional Wotes. 





There have lately been some wild and 
GERMAN whirling words in the Daily .Wai/ on this 


Music. subject. The outbreak began with Mr. 
Diaghilefs tirade against London’s 
apparent fondness for the German classics. The ball 


was kept rolling by Mr. Boyd Cable, who considers 
that ‘it is disgusting,—worse, it is abominable and 
insulting to the memory of our dead—that British 
concert halls, British conductors, British musicians, 
should echo to the music of the Hun.’ As they have 
echoed it during the war, it is rather late in the day to 
ask them to stop now. And there are limits to the 
power of the Dat/y Mail as a moulder of opinion. 
As might be expected, Messrs. Diaghilef and Cable 
caught it hot from Mr. Ernest Newman. The Russian 
hit back skilfully and at considerable length in the 
Observer, but he had weakened his case by overstating 
it, and though he went down fighting, he went down 
undoubtedly. 


In the Birmingham Daily Post of June 2, Mr. 
Newman proceeded to deal faithfully with Mr. Boyd 
Cable—again an easy task, because Mr. Cable’s case, 
already weak, was enfeebled by its hysterical setting 
forth. Moreover, few, if any, musicians have ever 
contended that we should give up the older German 
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music because of the war. Obviously we had to 
forego that of to-day, because its performance would 
mean trading with the enemy, if only indirectly. After 
laying Mr. Cable out, Mr. Newman goes on: 

It is all purely a question of musical taste and appetite, 
not of patriotism ; and the gentlemen who persist in 
shrieking that no one can be really fond of his country 
who does not think as they think, and do as they do, 
will end by straining our tolerant good-humour a little 
too far. 


Mr. Newman’s ‘tolerant good humour’ has long been 

a household word. The examples we quoted recently 

will be fresh in our readers’ memory, and he has lots 

more in the article under notice. But it really seems to 

have been slightly strained at last, for he goes on: 

But of course it is only the smaller minds that yelp 

these accusations of anti-patriotism and pro-Germanism 
against all who have the temerity to disagree with them 
on this or any other subject. 


He then proceeds to complain of an ‘Occasional 
Note’ in the May Musical Times, in which he was 
accused of a lack of sympathy for the works of his 
own countrymen, and of bias in favour of German 
music. Mr. Newman says pityingly that ‘ something 
may be forgiven to any writer in a bad temper’ 
(odd that it is always Mr. Newman’s opponent who 
is angry !), and then points out that he has been warm 
enough in his praise of many British composers : 
Foreign work has never appealed to me [he says] 
merely because it is foreign. The reason I have no 
friends in any camp, indeed, is that I apply the same 
critical standard to them all The English 
nationalists are wrath with me because I always refuse 
to accept twelve-and-sixp2nce for a sovereign. 
If there is any wrath, it is because of Mr. Newman’s 
eagerness to prove that sovereigns minted here are 
generally seven-and-sixpence short. For example, 
Vaughan Williams’s song-cycle ‘On Wenlock Edge’ 
has met with universal approval from musicians of all 
sorts and is the most frequently performed of any 
work of its type to-day. We all took it, and still take 
it, for a sovereign. ‘Tut,’ said Mr. Newman, ‘It’s only 
twelve and sixpence,’ and filled nearly ten columns of 
the September, 1918, J/usical Times in attempting to 
prove it. (After which, stupid and daring people still 
persist in regarding it as a pound of the best!) How 
often has he taken ten columns to acclaim a native 
work? This is an example—an extreme one, we 
admit—of the kind of thing that strains the ‘tolerant 
good humour’ of Mr. Newman’s readers. 


Nor is this passage in his article calculated to 
soothe : 

I am no more going to call Mr. Frank Bridge a great 
composer merely because he is English than I am going 
to call Mr. Charles Garvice a great novelist merely 
because he is English. 

Now, we do not suppose that Mr. Newman really 
means to imply that Mr. Frank Bridge is the Garvice 
of music. But he must not complain if his hasty 
parallel is misunderstood. Surely he could have 
found the name of a tenth rate native composer for his 
illustration. Nobody knows better than Mr. Newman 
what lots of them we have. 


We do not want Mr. Newman to acclaim any 
musician merely because he is British, We merely 
ask that ‘our composers shall have fair play, and there 
is more than one way of seeing that they get it. 
Mr. Newman’s only demand of music is that it shall 
be good, and we shall not quarrel with him there. 
Would he call the following works good ?—Elgar’s 





* Falstaff,’ the two Symphonies, ‘ Enigma’ Variations, 








Introduction and Allegro for Strings, Stanford’s Irish 
Symphony and Rhapsodies, and latest Pianoforte 
Concerto, Bantock’s ‘Pierrot of the minute’ and 
‘Fifine at the Fair,’ Benjamin Dale’s Pianoforte 
Sonata, and Butterworth’s ‘ Shropshire Lad’ Rhapsody 
(the list might easily be lengthened). How many 
performances have the above received during the past 
few years? The Stanford Concerto was played in 
America about four years ago, and received its first 
London performance last May, having reached the 
capital vid Bournemouth and Woking. The 
Butterworth Rhapsody was first played in London in 
the spring of 1914, and was then laid on the shelf 
until the composer’s death in action, in 1916, drew 
attention to it. It received its second London hearing 
in 1918. Has Mr. Newman’s enthusiasm for good 
music of whatever nationality ever led him to protest 
against this kind of treatment? Nor is it only fine 
native works that suffer through the German obsession. 
We are sure that Mr. Newman admires Franck’s 
Symphony. How often was it heard in England 
before the war drew attention to the great Belgian? 
Even now it receives one performance to about 
half-a-dozen of Beethoven’s No. 5. If Mr. Newman 
has ever written a protesting word against this kind of 
thing we have somehow missed it. Surely it is a part 
of the duty of a powerful critic to use his influence in 
such a way that good music is never shelved for long. 
As Mr. Bernard Shaw says in the latest Au//etin of 
the British Music Society : 


If the commercial concert-givers are ever to insist on 
their conductors undertaking the labour of studying new 
works by troublesome young men, they must be sharply 
criticised for their neglect and made to feel that pro- 
grammes without a single novelty, whether British or 
foreign, are ridiculous. 


Who is better able than Mr. Newman ‘sharply to 
criticise’ this neglect? And what critic does less of 
it? If Mr. Newman says he is entirely indifferent toa 
composer’s nationality we are bound to believe him. 
But he must allow us to say that he has so far 
disguised his impartiality uncommonly well. When 
he treats the less inspired German classics with the 
severity he deals out to British works we shall find his 
internationalism convincing. Until then we must 
regard him as merely a perverted nationalist. 


Mr. Newman’s association of the Musical Times 
with the anti-Hun-music screams of the Dat/y Mail is 
evidently a specimen of the Jackjohnsonian tactics 
of which he is so proud. It does not worry us. 
Our readers know that we have never taken any more 
of an anti-German line than Mr. Newman himself. 
But we have protested, and shall continue to protest, 
against the unduly frequent performance of a handful 
of German classics at the expense of such native works 
as those we have mentioned above. We donot protest 
because the particular werks happen to be German, 
but because they have become threadbare. So little 
anti-German-music feeling have we that we shall 
rejoice at the opportunity for hearing again the best 
of Richard Strauss. When ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 
disports himself once more at Queen’s Hall we 
shall be on the spot as early and as eager as 
Mr. Newman. 


Those of us who have been puzzled by some of 
Mr. Newman’s judgments of modern works find a 
glimmer of light in the Odserver of June 15, wherein, 
discussing the new public rehearsals scheme of the 
Patron’s Fund, he says : 
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Every critic knows that the most difficult part of his 
work is that dealing with students, or beginners of any 
sort . . . To my thinking, the only sensible course in 
the long run is to apply precisely the same critical tests 
to the work of students as to the work of the masters. 
. . « Itis to be hoped, therefore, that no one concerned 
with the scheme will feel any resentment against the 
critics if they judge Brown by the same standard as 
Beethoven, or Williams by the standard as Wagner. 


| wonder if the Ernst Naumanns who sat in 
judgment on the early works of Beethoven thought 
that the only suitable course was to apply to them the 
same standard as to the best works of Bach and 
Mozart. And do our dramatic critics judge new plays 
by the standard set up by Shakespeare and Moliére? 
Mr. Newman, we know from his own words, has no 
great opinion of British song composers. Evidently 
he has been testing them by the giddy heights reached 
by Beethoven in this branch of music. No wonder 
‘On Wenlock Edge’ came to grief: it made a poor 
show beside the ‘ Liederkreis.’ And presumably the 
reason why one of our best composers is bracketed 
with our feeblest novelist is because he has not yet 
written anything of the same standard as the 
‘Prometheus’ Ballet Music or the ‘ Turkish March’ 
from the ‘ Ruins of Athens.’ We hope he never will— 
indeed, we don’t think he could. 


; Yet another new musical journal 

ANOTHER is promised in 7he Musician, due on 

PRELIMINARY September 1. The announcement 
BLAST. states that: 

The Musician will be entirely 
different to (szc) all other music papers. An attempt 
will be made to gain the ear of the music-loving 
section of the United Kingdom. [No new enterprise : 
we've been after that ear for three-quarters of a 
century.] We believe—and we make the statement 
without egotism—7Z%e Musician will make the first 
real attempt to provide reading matter that will be of 
live interest to the professional, amateur, and others. 


Old-established journals that have done their best to 
provide such reading matter by employing all the 
best musical writers must hide their heads till Zhe 
Musician starts showing them how. There is a fine 
sample of confidence, too, in the remark that ‘we 
expect to reach a circulation never dreamed of by 
any other music paper.’ If only Zhe JAlusician 
knew what we have dreamed of in this way! 
Our suspicion that the prospectus was written by 
the senior office boy in one of his brighter moments 
seems to be confirmed by the statement that ‘As 
regards advertisements, the pages devoted to same 
will be limited.’ Nevertheless we shall be surprised 
if anybody tendering an advertisement will find 
The Musician refusing same. 





DR. WALFORD DAVIES ON ‘THE MUSICAL 
OUTLOOK.’ 


Dr. Walford Davies gave his inaugural address as 
Professor at Aberystwyth University on June 5. We 
are glad to be able to give a verbatim report : 


In this address I propose to put before you the musical 
age in Wales as far as I can see them at the moment. 

hope to put them in such a way as to help to release, and 
perhaps to quicken, your own thoughts on the subject ; and 
it is my hope that since we do not begin musical work in 
earnest till October, you will in the meantime take some 
trouble to make those thoughts and your musical desires 
known to me either by word of mouth or by letter, that we 





may the more effectually pool our musical energies and 
resources when the time comes, and in order that I, having 
now the responsibility and honour of leading your musical 
activities, may learn the more quickly to know your 
admirations, and lead you if I can through them to greater 
admiration and attainment and vision of musical excellence. 
For surely the Welsh are born to excel in every kind of 
music. And let us incidentally remember that Aberystwyth, 
in its central position, has national musical responsibility. 
What Aberystwyth dreams and does to-day may become the 
vision and experience of Wales to-morrow. 

To-night I propose, first, to speak to you of the present 
position in the world of music ; next, as to a certain great 
principle which is behind music; last, as to our possible 
policy and local prospects. 

The present position in the world of music seems full of 
new interest and new possibilities. Some of these existed 
before the war and are clearly part of the normal history of 
musical development. Some have arisen out of the war. 
Of the former, two are specially worthy of note to-day, since 
they seem to me to bear upon music in Wales in a special 
degree. First in importance are the remarkable develop- 
ments and almost batiling promise in harmonic fields. The 
opening of the 20th century, coupled with the name of 
Debussy and others, will probably stand out among musical 
landmarks as clearly as did the opening of the 17th 
century coupled with the names of Monteverde and the 
Florentine group. Three-note chords were the basis of 
music in the golden age of Palestrina (who died in 1594). 
Monteverde opened the flsod-gates to four-note chords about 
the year 1600; and ina similar way Debussy and others— 
notably Scriabin—have shown six-note chords to be easy to 
think, workable and enjoyable. The discouraging mistake is 
sometimes made that when a novel chord arrives an old one 
automatically departs. It is important both for musicians’ 
comfort and their progress, if not for their sanity, to 
remember that since music is young and still in formative 
stages, the arrival of a six-note chord so far from deposing 
the common chord merely enhances the value of the 
*C major of this life,’ much as a reed-stop on our organ 
enhances the diapasons; and it would seem likely that 
coming composers while reaching forward will also choose to 
reach back even to the simple two-note chords of Huckbald 
in the Fantasies and Symphonies of the future. Now Wales 
has ever been accustomed to rich choral harmony. The 
harmonic tradition behind its people’s music is surprising 
and apparently unique among nations, if Gerald the 
Welshman was even approximately right when he described 
the natives in the 12th century as already possessing an 
old tradition of singing ‘ not uniformly as is usual elsewhere, 
but manifoldly in many manners and many notes ; so that in 
a multitude of singers as many songs are to be heard as there 
are singers to be seen and a various diversity of parts, finally 
coming together in one consonance and organic melody 
under the smooth sweetness of the B flat.’ 

In the light of such a tradition does it not seem that Wales 
should prove very good ground for new harmony to thrive 
in? Let us try to be fearlessly and alertly receptive ; and 
let it be remembered that a new chord is merely a new colour 
in sound. It may bafile the ear for a day, but to-morrow 
the same ear may grasp it with ease; and there is no chord 
which, if the notes in it are disposed carefully and sounded 
quietly, cannot pass into the language of music. For this 
reason, the music-lover need neither shrink from new strange 
chords nor say farewell to old familiar ones; nor need he 
attach too great importance to either the one or the other, 
for it is the use to which they are put that matters. 

Second perhaps only to the great harmonic promise of the 
future is the spontaneous interest shown of late years in folk- 
melody. I do not of course refer to the fads fcr what Dr. 
Terry has called ‘Wardour Street antiques,’ nor to the 
passion for curing our past tendency to talk broken German 
by presently talking litle but broken old English in a quasi- 
Dorian mode, but I refer to the enthusiastic research into 
countless melodies of the people—Cecil Sharp has recently 
collected over a thousand in the Appalachian forests. This 
interest is a een of a line of melodic development which, 
strangely enough, seems destined to fit well with harmonic 
expansion. It will perhaps seem puzzling to imagine how 
the apparent complexities of futurist harmonies and the 
simplicities of past melodies can agree. But an example may 
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make it clearer. Last Monday Dr. Deverres, in a learned 
and helpful lecture on Celtic music, quoted a Breton melody 
in its onginal form and showed how the harmonization of this 
tune as ‘ Llydaw’ in a truly classical style by Ieuan Gwyllt in 
1850 had destroyed its real character. At the same lecture 
Dr. Deverres gave an example of an old Scottish tune as 
it is harmonized by Debussy ; and though one may prefer to 
see a Scotch tune clothed in a kilt rather than a Parisian 
costume, yet the truth is made clear that with the removal of 
12th century limitations (of tonic and dominant) and the 
disappearance of the narrower views of key, the means and 
power to harmonize modal melodies without doing them 
violence is so greatly increased that ancient modal systems 
may well be transmuted into new key systems. Instead of 
one major and one minor key, we may easily have many with 
special characteristics of their own. 

A word must be added here as to the rhythmic position. 
Rhythm is one of the three great factors in music, and being 
that one which is held in common with poetry, dramatic 
speech, dancing, and the arts of gesture and movement, 
its appeal is far wider than that of either harmony or 
melody. Our present position in the musical world is that 
we use one set of rhythms in a very square way in twos, 
fours, and eights, and our slavery to these ‘common metres ’ 
is so thoughtlessly general that we even take the exquisite 
speech-rhythms of the psalms in church and pack them 
ruthlessly into little rigid tunes called chants without noticing 
the enormity of it all. Now there must shortly come an 
emancipation from this slavery. It will be good to be in the 
vanguard of this movement, and we have time to take our 
place there if we will. The Welsh language (which, alas, I 
have yet to learn) must have its own rhythmic ideals, its own 
native correlations of quantity, accent, and spacing. The 
country which solves the rhythms of its own language in terms 
that may be called musical deserves well of the whole world ; 


can never be the same as pre-war standards, however much 
men try to revert. The second war-factor in music seems 
to me to be a temporary lowering of the standard of taste, 
Now naturalness pays this price, that we find ourselves 
lower than we wished to find ourselves and lower than, 
| theoretically, we ever were. These poor rag-times and some 
of the present music-hall perversities seem to me to bear the 
|same relation to the total edifice of modern music as the 
grinning gargoyle of old architecture bear to the stately 
cathedral they adorn. They tell us the truth, so long as we 
recognise that they only tell us a little part of the truth, 
Rag-time is right music if we remember that it is only a very 
small part of right music. Art must be both natural and 
higher-natural (or super-natural, as men sometimes call it), 
It must combine the foreground of the real with the horizon 
of the ideal. All our Welsh music-making must hitch on, 
so to speak, to our real and ideal requirements. 

For a moment it will be well to think of and mentally 
| note for future reference a certain great principle which lies 
| behind music. I call it the principle of musical quality. We 
| are all vaguely aware that somehow or other music expresses 
life, and that now and then it expresses our own inner life 
in a surprising way that transcends word or gesture. It 
seems an invisible, intangible record in the world of sound of 
| experiences, and of something more, of motives. Has a 

motive dimensions? Certainly; it is possible to measure it. 
|In what way can one measure a motive? By its intensity, 
| by its duration and by its direction, if we admit that a 
| motive may be directed low or high, and surely it can. 
| Now music has dimensions, in exactly the way that the 
|motives of a man’s will have dimensions. It records 
| varieties of intensity and of duration and direction (or, as 
“we call it—pitch). All varieties of intensity we are 
|wont to call expression, those of duration we call 
|rhythm, and those of direction we call melody. But you 








for that kind of faithfulness to the verbal and musical | will observe here a notable omission. Where does harmony, 
compact which perfects the sweet consent of voice and verse | the greatest thing in music, come in? In reply to the 
is all too rare, and when attained deserves to live, as Milton | question, I wish to direct your thought to what I have called 


puts it, ‘and sing in endless morn of light.’ 

This then is the position in the world of music—great 
strides forward in harmony, curious backward searching 
among the modal treasures of old folk-melody for what is 
lovely and true to our nature, and a slowly moving revolt 
against square, narrow, rhythmic restrictions of twos, fours, 
eights. If Wales will use all chords and modes that appeal 
to her, using them natively, unaffectedly, together with a 
new child-like rejoicing in rhythm and in her own rhythmic 
freedom, she can, I am convinced, play a highly serviceable 
part in the world’s musical history at this engrossingly 
interesting epoch, while reaching forward to new harmonies, 
reverently turning back to her own and the world’s ancient 
melodies with no childish taste for antiques, but purposing 
to advance through faithful study of past treasures up to 
future glories. 

There are two other notable factors in the present musical 
position which are undoubtedly due to the war. One isa 
new naturalness. It showed itself as between a rough-and- 
ready camp-singer or an extemporized camp-band and their 
hungry, tired audiences. War-music was a grim necessity. 
If we had not made it, the very stones would have cried out. 
This gave it naturalness. Why should it not retain this 
quality? Professionalism is at all times deadly, and in saying 
this there is no wish to cast a slur on the professor of music 
or at his expense to extol the amateur, for so-called 
amateurishness is every bit as deadly. ‘ Professionalism’ is 
the name given to that artificiality that besets the professional, 
a sin into which he or she need never fall. The real 
professional must remain at all costs an amateur, a lover; and 
he must, while acquiring the coveted mastery, retain his first 
freshness and naturalness. Incidentally I firmly believe 
that half the affected nonsense of professional singers, 
especially of the opera-singers and others of us who forget 
ourselves (and our neighbours), would be cured if we were 
condemned to hear our own noises in a phonograph, say three 
times a day for three weeks. Soldier audiences in France 


had the curious courtesy to walk out if they were not inter- 
ested. They did not appreciate the wrong thing in artistry. 
If audiences will only have it so, the naturalness newly found 
in adversity may be maintained, if we performers will but 
think musically, listen carefully, and love our audiences as 
ourselves 


Post-war standards in this as in all other matters 





| the principle of musical quality. It is of course a universal 
principle, but it is exceptionally clear in music. Harmony 
|is a combination of dimensions impressing us instantly asa 
|unit. A vase or any such ornamental object has quality 
| because it has shape, conditioned by a combination of 
| dimensions apprehended by us as a whole instantly. But 
| the principle of quality applies not only to a chord. It can 
|apply to that which is spread out in time. Structure is 
|quality. A tiny folk-tune has quality in a remarkable way. 
| Its total impression upon the mind is dependent upon its 
structural proportions. A symphony is an extraordinarily 
| complex unity, and it manifests this amazing human interest 
| of quality spread over fifty minutes of life. A man’s whole 
| output of music has quality. Listen to Shakespeare : 
‘To-night we'll wander through the streets and note 
The qualities of people.’ 


Listen to the judicious Hooker. 


‘It is with the clergy even as it is with other men ; their 
| quality many times far beneath that which the dignity of 
| their place requireth.’ 

| And in another place he notes how different are the 
‘creatures that have not judgment to examine the 
| quality of that which is done by them, and therefore 
in that they do they neither can excuse nor approve 
themselves.’ 


I think it is true that music, whether we will have it or 
not, is a unique record of quality—the quality of the men and 
the age that produce it. For this reason it deserves the 
constant, reverent, faithful attention of ordinary men. __ 

We may now turn from the more arduous considerations 
to the question of a future musical policy. What I say 
now with regard to this can only be suggestive. The time 
{has not arrived for a categorical announcement of plans. 
But let me say at once that the most important music in t 
College will, I consider, be that which assists the cultivation 
of the knowledge and intelligent enjoyment of music by the 
‘man who is not going to be a professional musician. It 
| seems desirable, and I hope to help in the musical education 
| of a literal host of part-time musicians. 
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A distinguished old Aberystwyth student, now at Whitehall, 
pointed out two days ago that even the Chinese schools a 
thousand years before the Christian era included the science 
and art of music ‘ as an essential element in the education of 
statesmen and administrators as incorporating the soul of 
harmony and the conciliation of discords.’ The Aberystwyth 
students destined to become teachers, ministers, or statesmen 
stand greatly to gain if the College Choral Union, the 
College band—however modest—the College weekly 
concerts, the open lectures on musical elements, and the 
College Song-Book do their work and create the right 

manent musical atmosphere. Though the students who 
contemplate music as a profession must here find means for 
adequate preparation as specialists, and for taking their 
musical degree at their own College, even greater importance 
attaches to that part of the College musical education which 
can be shared by students in other faculties. Like importance 
for still larger reasons attaches to the extra-mural work in 
Wales; to the proposed illustrated lectures on appreciation 
which it is hoped to organize for such local centres as are keen 
and ready to receive them ; to the institution of circulating 
libraries of music in appropriate centres ; and to the possibility 
of a central fund for the supply of expensive orchestral 
instruments (such as the double-bass) to local conductors 
who can find players to use them. But all such policies 
and plans must await the preparatory work of the new 
National Council of Music for Wales which is to hold its first 
meeting thismonth. Tothis Council not only the constituent 
Colleges but musical Wales in general will fitly turn for 
inspiration and constructive help. 


In conclusion, let me suggest, the important thing to-night 
is for all of us who can to resolve to get a m >ve on from where 
we now stand. Almost all who listen to-night can help. 
There are three kinds of helpers in this room: 1. Those 
who know what can be done. They are potential leaders. 
2. Those who will do what is to be done when told. They 
are potential workers, awaiting a lead. 3. Those who will 
welcome new efforts even at the cost of some of their 
personal comfort. They are appreciators, essential to the 
bargain. And then these classes of music-lovers are not in 
watertight compartments. An appreciator can sometimes 
become a worker, and occasionally a worker can help to 
lead with brilliant suggestions. It is by friendly, candid 
conference, and later on by constructive criticism, that 
progress is speeded up, and all with indomitable good will. 
I beg you to remember that the force of example is very 
great in music. The Czecho-Slovak orchestra from Prague 
and two choral Societies of teachers have been amazing 
London last week with music born in adversity, and 
wonderfully, stimulatingly alive. They sang their native 
hymns on Sunday in a Congregational Church in London, 
and Zhe 7imes on Monday described how the tones ‘leapt 
like flames into the roof.’ One man’s example can quicken 
acrowd. One nation’s example can quicken a world. 


Here is another moving thought. In the rgth century our 
fathers sang to themselves and their own age. There were 
no gramophone records. Our music of the 20th century is 
being recorded, and will be heard by musicians of every 
succeeding century. Again, Sir Oliver Lodge recently 
pointed out to the public that human speech (therefore also 
song) can be ‘transmuted from sound-waves into ether-waves 
which are capable of travelling enormous distances and 
can then be re-translated into sound-waves, with all 
their distinguishing features [that is, their quality] accurately 
reproduced.’ Are our sounds upon earth some day to be 
transmitted to Mars? Has some other world conceivably 
already overheard us on electrical instruments of infinite 
delicacy? Whether that be so or not, we know intuitively 
that the quality of our daily music is of importance as an 
energizing record of our wills and motives. 

I would ask the music-lovers of Aberystwyth to seek and to 
cultivate in their future music, whether instrumental or 
vocal, three things: joyous life, careful mastery, and 
wonderment. These are present in all fine work, and to 
them and in them all let us strive to add unaffected 
naturalness of expression. In doing this our musical out- 
ut will be national, as we desire. It will be Welsh ; 
ut in being so it will probably be something greater. It 
will probably be of universal value, precisely because it is 
true to itself. 





THE EIGHTEENTH AND THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLISH 
MUSIC, 


By F. A. HADLAND. 
(Continued from June number, page 286.) 


The object of this series of articles being to indicate 
a few specimens of English instrumental music 
belonging to a particular period, it necessarily 
happens that certain works are included which, with 
the exception of an isolated movement here and there, 
have fallen into oblivion through a want of musical 
interest sufficient to keep them alive through several 
generations; but the patient researcher finds his 
labour rewarded by some really beautiful things 
scattered among the pages of out-of-date sonatas 
and concertos. 

A most undeservedly neglected composer is Jeremiah 
Clarke, the first organist of the present St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, a great part of whose work is forgotten 
to-day, although his compositions for the Church 
are in some measure preserved, such as are 
ever employed being generally valued by Church 
musicians. The Royal College of Music library has 
two volumes of harpsichord music by him dated 
respectively 1700 and 1702, and among the MSS. at 
the British Museum isa Suite in C minor—Allemande, 
Courante, and Minuett. 

Among printed books may be instanced ‘ A Choice 
Collection of Ayres for the harpsichord or spinett,’ 
dated 1700, containing six numbers. A very interesting 
volume was published by his brother-in-law, Charles 
King, in 1711, four years after Clarke’s death. It has 
the book-plate of the Rev. William Gostling, also that 
of the late Julian Marshall, from whom it was acquired, 
and was at one time in the possession of Dr. Crotch, 
whose name is written on the fly-leaf. It contains 
twenty-five separate numbers. Perhaps someone 
desirous of lecturing on the music of the period might 
care to play through the whole set, or at least some 
of these short pieces. Besides Minuets, Corantos, 
Almands, and other dance-tunes, are a Ground, an 
Entry, and a ‘ Round O’ in the primitive rondo form, 
consisting of three sections, of which the first is 
literally repeated after the second, and again after the 
third. These pieces rank high among the best English 
instrumental music of the period. There are copies 
at the British Museum, Sion College, and the Fitz- 
william Museum. 

A volume of MSS. which belonged to the late Julian 
Marshall contains seventeen pieces for harpsichord, 
and another volume of lessons for harpsichord by 
various composers has an Allemande, Courante, and 
Minuet by Clarke. 

A volume of MSS which once belonged to Vincent 
Novello, and previously to Dr. Philip Hayes, has an 
introduction in the handwriting of the latter, in which 
he declares his opinion that Clarke possessed a most 
happy native genius for composition. Much of Clarke’s 
music seems to have perished altogether, although 
everyone who has had anything to say about him 
asserts that it was both tender and graceful. His 
tragic end in 1707 casts a tinge of melancholy over 
his memory. His age at death is somewhat doubt- 
fully given as thirty-eight ; but even if rather older he 
was likely to have composed more music of equal or 
greater value, and to prove beyond doubt what has 
often been asserted—that he was one of the worthiest 
of Purcell’s immediate successors. 

Charles Avison was a most prolific composer, and is 
interesting in the musical history of England as one 
who revolted against the supremacy of Handel, with 
whom he was contemporary. He studied in Italy, 
and afterwards with Geminiani, who made his home 
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in England, and later in Ireland. Avison was 
evidently a man of wide culture and study, and his 
book, ‘An Essay on Musical Expression,’ and a sharp 
controversy with Dr. William Hayes, attracted the 
attention of the musical world at the time. After 
Avison’s return to England he became the leading 
organist at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he officiated 
at St. Nicholas Church, now the Cathedral. His 
influence with a coterie of musicians, professional and 
amateur, in the North of England was great, and even 
in his remote position he became a leader of musical 
opinion. He died in 1770. From about 1740 to 1766 
he poured forth a stream of sonatas and concertos, some 
published in Newcastle and some in London. Among 
a number of rather dry pieces some really excellent 
things reveal themselves to the searcher. 

John Beckwith, junior (1788-1819), organist of the 
Cathedral, Norwich, and St. Peter Mancroft, does not 
appear to have written much, but a concerto for harp- 
sichord or organ in D, Largo (a long movement), a 
second Largo, and a Minuet, Allegretto, and Rondo, 
are at least worth looking at. Robert Broderip, of 
Bristol, who died in 1808, has a very pleasant harp- 
sichord Concerto in E flat to his credit. 

Although this article is mainly on English com- 
posers, we may perhaps be permitted to cross the 
St. George’s Channel and cast a glance at Dublin, 
whose fine musical traditions might well detain us 
for a long time. In fact, to one who has been under 
the spell of St. Patrick’s and Christ Church, and 
gained more than a little benefit from Sir Robert 
Stewart, the attraction is great, and tempts to a long 
digression which cannot be indulged. 

Dr. Philip Cogan was a native of Cork, where he 
was a chorister in St. Finbarre’s. He afterwards went 
to Dublin and entered the choir of Christ Church, 
later becoming organist of St. Patrick’s. His com- 
positions do not seem ever to have been known in 
England to any great extent, but his reputation in 
the best Irish musical circles was great. There is a 
Concerto of his in the British Museum for pianoforte 
with accompaniments for two violins, flute, horns, alto, 
and bass, and three Sonatas for pianoforte or harp- 
sichord. Michael Kelly, who was one of his pupils, 
has left emphatic testimony to his great abilities as 
a pianist. 

Dr. William Hayes has not left much secular music 
of interest, but the Overture to the opera ‘Circe,’ 
which was composed for his exercise for the degree 
of Bachelor of Music in 1735, and was published in 
1742, for hautboys, violoncello, fagotto, first and 
second violins, alto viola, and organ, is a good 
specimen of its class ; and Harry Hargrave, who is 
practically ignored by the dictionaries, published in 
London, circa 1760, five concertos. 

Perhaps Dr. Philip Hayes, his son, was not very 
inspiring in his secular works, but he was evidently 
held in great esteem in his day, and a volume of six 
concertos for organ, harpsichord or fortepiano was 
brought out with an imposing list of subscribers, and 
other works for pianoforte or harpsichord and violin 
are in existence. 

The old City Church of St. Andrew Undershaft, in 
St. Mary Axe, Leadenhall Street, has memories of the 
maypole and its sudden destruction in a fit of puritanical 
zeal ; but for musicians its main interest is for Dr. John 
Worgan, who was organist there in the middle of the 
18th century. He was greatly esteemed, and was the 
subject of praise from his admirers which at the 
present day appears rather fulsome. lHlowever, his 
six Sonatas for harpsichord, published in 1769, are 
worth attention. George Jenkins, of Edinburgh, by 
his collection of eighteen airs for two violins and bass, 
published about 1795, preserved some old melodies. 








Apart from the individual interest attaching to the 
works above mentioned, their chronological features, 
as indicating the development of the Suite and the 
attainment of definite Sonata form, are a chapter in 
musical history which is always worth study. The 
influence of Corelli is often manifest, traceable largely 
to the fact that Geminiani, who was his pupil, diffused 
a knowledge of his master’s principles of violin 
playing. 

It has, however, been found impossible to mention 
the various composers and their works alluded to in 
strict chronological order, the conditions prevailing 
until quite recently having made it impossible to 
obtain access to them when specially required. 

Among numerous works by James Nares a 
harpsichord lesson in three movements is quite 
distinguished. The first edition of Grove’s Dictionary 
did but scant justice to Nares, but this indifference 
to an excellent composer is rectified in the present 
edition. 

John Camidge, born at York in 1735, founder of a 
line of organists, son succeeding father for four 
generations at York Minster, and in the case of the 
fifth at Beverley Minster, composed Six Lessons for 
the Harpsichord. 

Among other sonata composers for pianoforte or 
harpsichord is Dr. Samuel Howard, who drew from 
Busby the remark that his easy, simple melodies 
approach nearer to Arne’s style at his best than any 
other composer’s music. 

William Howard and George Kirshaw deserve 
mention, as do also J. B. Adams, William Goodwin, 
and Samuel Long. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE IMPERIAL CHOIR IN HYDE PARK. 
By ‘ONE OF THE CROWD.’ 


And such acrowd! Estimates as to its size vary so 
widely that I prefer to leave figures alone, contenting 
myself with quoting the opinion of a Park official that 
it was by far the biggest gathering in recent years. 
So dense was it that, like other holders of tickets for 
the enclosure, I failed to reach my objective. This 
was a good thing, although I did not at first realise 
the fact. By wandering (‘elbows, please’) from point 
to point I was able to make some _ interesting 
discoveries in acoustical vagaries. For example, in 
one spot the choir was hardly audible: ten yards 
away it was heard with startling vividness. There 
was no apparent reason for this, and I should have 
been disposed to ascribe the effect to wind but that 
there seemed to be none. It was odd, too, how that 
an insignificant noise near me drowned choir and 
band. A small child stepped on a piece of loose 
gravel, and a bar of the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ was 
blotted out. Again, the immense choir sounded 
curiously small. At no point did I feel that I was 
listening to thousands of voices. I heard not one big, 
massive effect. The unanimity and detail, however, 
were remarkable. The ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ was 
taken at a good round pace—so much so that its 
opening bars made me anxious. But it went off like 
clockwork, and the effect at some hundreds of yards’ 
distance was that of a good church choir on its best 
behaviour. As might be expected the trebles and 
tenors made the best show, the altos and basses being 
practically inaudible save when singing in their 
higher registers. That this was not due to any 
deficiency on their part was proved by the fact of the 
lower notes of the brass instruments being similarly 
ineffective. I longed for an octave of good organ 
pedals at such moments. 
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THE PROGRAMME. 


There is not a wide choice of music designed for 
outdoor performance on a big scale. The scheme on 
this occasion was as good as could be managed at 
short notice. Probably some of our composers and 
publishers will soon see the need for increasing the 
supply of the right kind of thing—music simple, 
broad, with a good tune, and occasional unison 
passages. The most effective items in the Hyde Park 
concert were ‘ Men of Harlech’ (surely the best of all 
national anthems), ‘Wi’ a hundred pipers,’ ‘ Rule, 
Britannia, and the ‘Hallelujah Chorus.’ The most 
popular were the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ from ‘ Faust’ and 
‘Rule, Britannia,’ the chorus of the latter being taken 
up and repeated many times. The programme 
included also Sullivan’s ‘Song of the Homeland,’ 
‘God bless the Prince of Wales,’ ‘The Minstrel Boy,’ 
and a couple of hymns. The massed bands played 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Britannia’ Overture and Elgar's ‘ Pomp 
and Circumstance’ (with the choir singing ‘ Land of 
Hope and Glory’), and accompanied the choir. 

Dr. Harriss had his huge forces splendidly in hand. 
He will be interested to hear that the more ample his 
gestures became the more he was admired by the 
crowd. One Ajax-defying-the-lightning attitude, in 
particular, called from my neighbours the warmly- 
expressed opinion that ‘that chap is some conductor, 
ain't he?’ His stout work with the megaphone was 
also much appreciated, whether the instrument was 
used for issuing edicts or as a whirling aid to 
unanimity in the cheers. 


THE CROWD. 


No crowd can be other than interesting. This 
gathering was even more so than the average. The 
good humour and orderliness were of the type we 
expect in an English crowd, but there were signs that 
much of the old stolidity had gone with other pre-war 
things. It was far more liberal with its 
expressions of approval than we should have 
expected. Thus each item was greeted by a 
tempest of hand-clapping, and the ‘ Soldiers’ Chorus’ 
was re-demanded bya roar of ‘encore’ and cheers. 
The demonstration when the King and Queen 
mounted the rostrum was an amazing outburst—hats 
flew into the air, the National Anthem and ‘ For he’s 
a jolly good fellow,’ and the chorus of ‘Rule, 
Britannia,’ were being sung in a score of places at 
once ; the man in the street, with no mind to sing, 
gruffly remarked in a general sort of way, ‘Good old 
George ! he’s a real sport’; and the wife of the man 
in the street held up as many as possible of the 
younger and lighter offspring, who added a shrill 
quota to the hullaballoo. If any Hyde Park 
orators of the usual disgruntled type were in the 
neighbourhood they must have taken their tubs home 
—depressed. 

It was on this social side—in gathering ar immense 
crowd of average people, keeping them interested for 
a hour and a half, and sending them away in good 
humour, with their steam pleasantly let off—that 
Dr. Harriss and his choir scored their greatest success. 
The concert was a triumph of organization. It seems 
incredible, but it is a fact that the choir was got 
together, the music-books printed, many rehearsals 
held, and all the arrangements made in a little over a 
month. Well may Dr. Harriss’s admirers call him 
‘the lightning conductor’ ! 


THE MUSICAL RESULTS. 


If the effect from a purely musical point of view 
was nothing like in proportion to the effort expended 
Dr. Harriss is not to blame. The laws of sound, like 
those of gravitation, have an inconvenient way of 
asserting themselves. A huge choir, singing on a level 





in the open air, would probably provide a rich 
treat for the occupants of a balloon hovering about a 
furlong overhead. With an audience also on the 
level their efforts must inevitably be wasted to a great 
extent. Those of the crowd who were stationed on a 
neighbouring tree-topped rise had the best position, 
though even here, as | have said, the choir sounded 
anything but large. Incidentally, Londoners far away 
from the park had a pleasant surprise. I have heard 
of one who, shaving in the top room of a flat, and 
opening the window, suddenly found the air filled, like 
Prospero’s isle, with sweet sounds that give delight 
and hurt not. Another—a well-known musical 
knight—walking along a street a long way off, found 
himself greeted by an aerial chorus. The sounds 
capriciously missed some streets near at hand, and 
descended on others far beycnd, evidently meeting 
with sideslips and air-pockets on their flight. This 
by the way. The question is whether better musical 
results would not be obtained by a much smaller 
choir singing, say, in front of the National Gallery, 
or on the slope which on this occasion was 
occupied by a portion of the crowd. One thing is 
clear: there are great possibilities in open-air 
choralism. Nothing is more delightful, given 
the proper surroundings. Those of us who have 
heard the Oriana Madrigal Choir at one of its 
al fresco concerts in the grounds of Leighton House 
will agree that certain types of music, such as the 
ballets of Weelkes and Morley, gain by being transferred 
from the concert hall to the garden. Of course, if a 
big crowd is required, a big space and choir are 
necessary. But in the long run a greater number of 
people would benefit if a choir of ten thousand were 
split up into local sections of a few hundreds. A 
resident of Streatham or Wormwood Scrubbs may not 
like the prospect ofa journey to Hyde Park, an immense 
crowd, and a struggle for a bus or a strap for the 
return journey, so he regretfully stays at home. But 
if the Streatham and Wormwood Scrubbs sections of 
the Imperial Choir would sing in the adjacent green- 
wood, the resident would be there enjoying himself. 
The plan would be that followed by the L.C.C. Parks 
bands—rehearsal e# masse by the conductor-in- 
chief, and performances at various centres under 
their own conductors. With travel facilities in 
their present condition, the more we can decentralise 
celebrations the better. But whether Dr. Harriss 
decentralises or goes one better in the way of mammoth 
choirs and crowds, we are not likely to forget his great 
feat of May 24. They have some big things in this 
way across the water, but I doubt if li'l old New York 
has had a ‘community sing’ to beat it. If they have, 
and Dr. Harriss hears of it, I can see him very soon 
getting busy again. He will have the biggest ever, 
and then some! 





The Musicians Bookshelt. 
By “ FESTE.” 

So many new books on musical subjects have 
lately appeared, and the stream seems so likely to 
continue, that the Editor has asked me to deal with 
them from time to time under the above heading. 

Acting on his suggestion, | shall not confine myself 
to purely musical works. He is of opinion—and it is 
not for me to differ from him—that there are a fair 
number of books no musician can afford to neglect, 
¢.g., some dealing with art in general, certain aspects 
of education and sociology, &c. Occasionally a 
novel appears of special interest to our profession. 
While giving most space to books concerning music, 
these less directly important volumes will also be 
touched on. 
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Daniel Gregory Mason’s ‘Contemporary Com- 
posers’ is one of the sanest and soundest critical books 
of late years. Biographies of the great dead are to be 
had in plenty. Books on living composers are quite 
as important, though in a different way. They would 
be more plentiful, probably, if they were not so 
difficult to write. An author who sets out on a critical 
discussion of unfamiliar music by a contemporary has 
little or nothing to serve as pointer, and must use a 
fine blend of courage and discretion. Mr. Mason has 
before now shown himself to be possessed of the right 
qualities, and his latest effort will enhance his 
reputation. 

He here considers Strauss, Elgar, Debussy, and 
D’Indy, and as a kind of makeweight throws in a 
couple of essays on ‘Democracy and Music’ and 
‘Music in America.’ His enthusiasm for the best 
work of Strauss is well-founded. There will be never 
much of a vogue for ‘ Elektra,’ ‘ Salome,’ or the ‘ Alpine 
Symphony,’ but such things as ‘ Don Quixote’ ‘ Death 
and Transfiguration,’ and ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ surely 
belong to the music that lasts. Perhaps in a few 
years’ time Strauss will return to the sanity and 
comparative simplicity of these earlier symphonic 
poems. He has given sensationalism and ‘blugginess’ 
a fair trial, and apparently found them profitable. 
Now that Europe has had its fill of both, Strauss 
‘who, more than most composers, knows on which 
side his bread is buttered) is more likely to try to 
amuse it than to make its flesh creep. The Elgar 
chapter is very appreciative on the whole, though 
Mr. Mason is perhaps rather hard on the ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’ Marches. He thinks they are ‘ saved’ 
by their ‘buoyant high spirits.’ I wish more of our 
orchestral standing dishes had as many ‘saving’ 
qualities as these Marches! Mr. Mason evidently 
likes his music subtle and complex, and is not often 
inclined to unbend. 

He discusses the Elgar Symphonies very fully: 
indeed, there is nothing better in the book than his 
pages on these fine works. His analyses should be 
carefully read against the day when our conductors 
wake up and give usall a pleasant shock by playing 
the Symphonies. Such a revival might involve the 
sacrifice of a few of the weekly performances of the 
*Eroica’ and the ‘C minor,’ but we will do our best 
to bear up. 

Mr. Mason's judgment on the respective merits of 
Debussy and D’Indy is contrary to the popular 
verdict, but I shall be surprised if in a few years his 
opinion is not generally endorsed. He fills over 
seventy pages with interesting matter on D’Indy, but 
finds twenty-nine sufficient for Debussy. The fact is, 
we are beginning to see that Debussy’s music is 
merely a by-path—a very charming one, of course, 
but still a by-path, with the limited outlook and 
possibilities that belong to such pleasant excursions. 
And it has for some time been evident that nicely 
calculated effects based on harmonics and the 
sonorities of the pianoforte, consecutive seconds, and 
the whole-tone scale, are mere relishes of which 
the healthy palate soon tires. 

In ‘Democracy and Music’ Mr. Mason gives us a 
thoughtful essay on a topic that was never so much in 
our minds as it is to-day. The final chapter, ‘ Music 
n America,’ contains some home truths, as a result of 
which a good many Transatlantic danders will be riz. 
lerhaps Mr. Mason takes ragtime a bit too seriously. 
Indeed, I am inclined to fancy that he takes most 
things too seriously. His book, excellent as it is, 
shows some lack of a sense of humour. I! do not 
mean that Mr. Mason ought to have been funny, 
but I think he might well have credited his 
readers with more imagination. He is apt to 
make his points and clear them up a little too 





thoroughly. For example, his analogy between 
ragtime and chewing-gum would have been better had 
he merely drawn attention to it, instead of developing 
it fully. Implication is generally so much better than 
elaboration in matters of this kind. But this is a small 
defect in such a first-rate book. I put ‘Contemporary 
Composers’ on my shelf among the volumes that wil] 
often be overhauled, and I recommend you to get it 
and do the same. 

In ‘The Story of British Music,’ by Clement 
Antrobus Harris (Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co.), we have a book lacking in the quality of 
tidiness of which Mr. Mason has perhaps a little too 
much. It contains a great deal of very interesting 
matter, much of which is set forth attractively. But it 
is not all relevant, and some of it will leave the reader 
still in the dark. Thus, in the chapter on Church 
Music, we are told that ‘In the early Christian Church 
there was a practice of speaking or singing with the 
spirit but without intelligible words, which has consider- 
ably puzzled commentators.’ The practice referred to is 
that of singing elaborate passages to the final syllable 
of ‘Alleluia,’ at the end of the grail. This vocalise was 
known as the ‘jubilus,’ and by the addition of words 
was developed later into the sequence. Mr. Harris 
mentions jzdz/a, without explaining the term, and so 
fails to make clear an interesting matter—one which 
has ‘puzzled commentators’ a good deal less than he 
imagines. 

Another serious defect in the book is that it deals 
overmuch with our past and barely touches on the 
present and future. We could have spared some of 
the matter on birds, bards, skalds, &c., so that space 
could have been found for a chapter on the great 
revival that took place in the Victorian era, thanks to 
Parry, Mackenzie, Stanford, Cowen, and others. 
And in regard to Church music, it would have been 
better to sacrifice some of the antiquarian lore in 
favour of a section devoted to our early polyphonic 
writers, whose music is among the glories of our 
history. On the whole, I fear I must say that 
although the book makes interesting reading it does 
not give us the story of British music in a coherent or 
complete form. 

At last we are waking up to the fact that audiences, 
like performers, must be trained. It takes at least 
two to make a quarrel, and the same minimum is 
required for a concert—performer and __ listener. 
Generally only the performer knows his job. If his 
colleague will diligently study ‘ The Listener’s Guide to 
Music,’ by Percy A. Scholes (Humphrey Milford), the 
matter will be put right. In a hundred pages Mr. 
Scholes covers an astonishing amount of ground, 
explaining musical terms, composers’ methods, musical 
forms, the orchestra and its instruments, giving 4 
sketch of the ‘chain of composers,’ an admirable 
glossary, a chapter of hints on the use of the book for 
class purposes, &c., &c. The illustrations are ex- 
cellently produced, and give us neat pictures of the 
wood-wind and brass instruments of the orchestra, a 
facsimile of a page of the full score of Elgar’s second 
Symphony, and a reproduction of three quaint extracts 
from an early 19th century piece of programme music. 
The arrangement is clear and the style free and 
entertaining. I could not forbear chuckling over Mr. 
Scholes’s story (apropos the term ‘opus’) of the two 
men he overheard discussing the arrangement of a 
concert. ‘The guiding principle of the construction 
of the programme was laid down in these words— 
“no classical music, all good popular stuff,—zone o/ 
them ops ’”’ 1 hope these two men will come across 
Mr. Scholes’s book, and read it. They will be helped 
to see that some of the most enjoyable and ‘ popular 
stuff’ ever written is to be found among‘ them ops.’ 

(Continued on page 360.) 
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(Continue dyrom page 252). 
Here was a little job that needed doing, and Mr. 
Scholes has done it excellently. 

‘The Spiritual Foundations of Reconstruction : a 
plea for New Educational Methods,’ by F. H. 
Hayward and Arnold Freeman (P. S. King & Son), is 
a volume that should be read by all who have to do 
with education. I deal with it here only in regard to 
the musical part of it, and I am sorry to have to fall 
foul of the authors. ‘Their idea that ‘the class teaching 
of music should be largely abolished in favour of a 
liturgical, ceremonial, or celebrational treatment’ on 
the ground that the subject is ‘not so much to be 
“learned” as “imbibed,”’ is a retrograde step. By 
all means, teach children, through the pianola or by any 
other medium, to enjoy listening to the best music, but 
the more active and practical side should be not less 
fully considered. Have the authors any conception of 
the excellence of school singing in places where a 
competent teacher is available? It has been proved 
over and over again that the capacity for delightful 
singing is to be found in any average elementary 
school. As a matter of fact, the best school choirs in 
recent years have been found in some of the least 
salubrious parts of London, just because the teacher 
happened to be on the spot. Should not this side of 
school music be developed rather than snubbed? 
There is a touch of the uninstructed amateur about 
some of the suggestions in this book. Thus, in the 
plan of the celebration of a ‘ League of Nations Day’ 
we read that at a certain point in the proceedings 
‘the music gives the tune of that part of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony which runs : 

Welcome, all ye myriad creatures, 
Brethren, take the kiss of love, &c. ; 


and at another point, this passage is played ‘very 
softly at first,’ then ‘joyously.’ Now, if there is one 
section in the Symphony that more than any other 
bears pianoforte transcription badly it is this one. 
The unison phrases especially suffer. Given out / by 
tenors and basses, trombones, ’celli, and double-basses, 
they are impressive. Played on the pianoforte, even 
‘very softly at first,’ they are meaningless. 

After the passage has been played, the words are 
to be sung as a solo and later by all, presumably in 
unison. Beethoven’s chorus thus re-arranged would 
be both difficult and ineffective. 

Again, here is the music suggested for an ‘In 
Memoriam’ passage : ‘ Portions of the Dead March 
in “ Saul,” of Chopin’s Funeral March, of Beethoven’s 
Funeral Marches.’ But why portions of several 
instead of one complete? At another point ‘ instru- 
mental music of a tempestuous kind’ is called for. 
We know that kind: it accompanies the entry of the 
villain, and is familiarly known as ‘a few bars of agiz.’ 

The suggestion that musical phrases, subjects, and 
whole movements should be associated permanently 
with specific ideas, or with such names as Abraham 
Lincoln and Florence Nightingale, is one that needs 
cautious carrying out. A given piece of music may 
mean a dozen different things to as many people; it 
may even mean a dozen things to the same person on 
different occasions. That is one of music’s most 
mysterious charms; to harness a movement to 
one idea is to limit its appeal. And perhaps the 
composer’s idea—if he had one—was quite different. 
Messrs. Hayward and Freeman would go a great way 
in this connection. They suggest that ‘some of the 
leitmotives of Wagner and some of the subjects of 
Beethoven may deserve to be embodied in a scheme 
of ‘auditory symbolism. The “Curse” motif associated 
by Wagner with the power of gold in modern life, may 
very well be linked with that passage in “ Timon of 
Athens” where the ramifications of the curse through 





every institution of society are incomparably des. 
cribed: “Gold! Yellow, glittering, precious gold !”’ &c. 

How Wagner’s ‘Curse’ motif is going to help out 
Shakespeare I fail to see. But my chief quarrel with 
the authors is on the score of their ignoring native 
music of all kinds. Surely our school celebrations 
might make use of a little music of Purcell, Sullivan, 
Elgar, Stanford, and a dozen others. The book seems 
to imply that only Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner, and Mendelssohn are fit to be drawn on, 
True, in connection with the Shakespeare celebration, 
native settings of his songs are suggested, but even then 
the authors can think of nothing better for ‘ Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind’ than the feeble music of Arne, who 
was as much out cf his element here as he was in it 
when setting ‘ Where the bee sucks.’ Altogether, the 
musical side of the volume is about a quarter of a 
century behind the times. 

The book contains a set of ‘ Notanda Quiedam 
from which I quote : 

During the retreat through Serbia, English doctors 
and nurses, when gathered together for a few minutes of 
secial intercourse, found they had no knowledge of any 
songs that they could sing in common. 

At the memorial service for Nurse Cavell no Erglish 
music was employed. 

Presumably the authors wish such absurd anomalies 
to be impossible in future. But if their suggestions 
are carried out our nurses and doctors meetiny abroad 
in the next war will still be badly off for songs to sing 
in common. Possibly they may be able to make shift 
by humming a Wagner ‘Curse’ motif, or by listening 
while one of their number plays on the Y.M.C.A. 
pianoforte, ‘very softly at first,’ the ‘O ye millions’ 
section of the Choral Symphony. But | have my 
doubts. 


Church and Organ Music. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC. 


In connection with the proposed Chair of Ecclesiastical 
Music at London University, a series of four lectures 
illustrating four different styles of ecclesiastical music were 
delivered at King’s College during May. 

The first of these was given by Mr 
Friedlander, director of the choir of the 
Synagogue. f 

The subject of Mr. Friedlander's lecture was ‘The Music 
of the Synagogue.’ There were so many important 
details to be considered in this connection that he 
ventured the opinion that a series of lectures would be 
necessary in order to deal at all satisfactorily with them. 
This he hoped to do in his forthcoming work on the ‘ History 
of the Music of the Hebrews and of the Synagegue.’ There 
was so much to be said also concerning the history of the 
Jewish liturgy to which he would have to refer. Moreover, 
in treating of the manner in which the Romish Church had 
derived some of its music from that of the Hebrews, it was 
also necessary to demonstrate how very much it had borrowed 
its liturgy from that of the Synagogue. ; 

In tracing the sources from which the music of the 
Synagogue is derived from the time bef re the fall of Jerusalem 
under Titus, Mr. Friedlander particularly laid stress on the 
subject of ‘ cantillation,’ which he considered to be extremely 
ancient, and referred to the discovery he had made, showing 
how the Romish Church had borrowed its earliest music 
from Jewish music. This was strikingly made evident by 
the lecturer playing on the organ the music to the 
Te Deum, and by his vocal rendering of the Hebrew cantilla- 
tion of a portion from Zechariah ii., 10. The J/usicas 
Times, January, 1914, contained an article from Mr. 
Friedlander’s pen dealing with this subject. The late 
Sir Hubert Parry, in a letter to him in connection 
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the similarity which be had shown to exist in the 
music, and considered he was in an exceptional position for 
establishing the connection between Ecclesiastical Plain- 
song and Jewish music. Several beautiful illustrations of 
traditional Hebrew music were effectively rendered by 
Mr. de Guzman, and by members of the choir (boys and 
men) of the Bayswater Synagogue, and by a choir of 
mixed voices which was especially formed for the occasion 
by the lecturer, who presided at the organ. The illustrations 
included the blowing of the ‘Shophar’ (ram’s horn) by 
Mr. Frankel, which was followed by the singing of a 
beautiful melody, the chant for the Song of Moses. This 
is held to be of very remote origin. According to an 
ancient Spanish work, ‘some have affirmed that what 
we now sing to the Song of Moses is the same [melody] 
Miriam and her companions sang.’ This legend would 
not merit any serious consideration here, except that it 
undoubtedly proved that the knowledge of the origin of the 
melody was already long lost when this ancient Spanish 
book was written. It is therefore highly probable that the 
melody belongs to a period anterior to the regular settlement 
of the Jews in Spain. Included also was the oldest chant 
surviving for Psalm xcii., sung upon the Sabbath day, the 
theme of which Sir Edward Elgar had used in his ‘Apostles,’ 
a very melcdious setting to ‘Adon Olom’ (‘Lord of the 
Universe’), composed by an eminent Italian composer, 
Salomo de Rossi, which was published in 1623, and 
Mr. Friedlander’s setting to Psalm Ixvii. (published by 
Novello), which he specially composed for the Intercession 
services held in the Synagogues in 1915, was given as an 
illustration of the music of the Synagogue in modern times. 
This was rendered by the choir with much effect. The 
large audience showed its appreciation in marked manner 
by frequently applauding the lecturer’s remarks and the 
musical illustrations. 

In the unavoidable absence of Sir John Monash (who was 
to have presided) the Rev. Clement F. Rogers was in the 
chair. At the close of the lecture he moved a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, and to the choir for their kind assistance, 
which he said, was much appreciated. 

We understand Mr. Friedlander contemplates giving a 
series of lectures on the ‘ History cf the Music of the 
Synagogue.’ 

The second lecture of the series was given on May 15, by 
Mr. Basil T. Timotheieff, director of the choir of the Church 
of the Russian Embassy, Welbeck Street 

In showing how the Russian music had grown from its 
earliest known state, he demonstrated that there were two 
classes of Russian Church music, the Znameny Rasper or 
traditional melodies and original works of ecclesiastical 
composers. The former were taken over from Byzantine music 
and rendered by the Bulgars, for the first Metropolitan was a 
Bu'gur who brought with him a choir of his countrymen. It 
is shown from evidence of MSS. that, till the 15th 
century, the melodies remained practically unchanged, but 
then corruptiors crept in through mistakes of ignorant 
copyists. Towards the end of the 16th century Russian 
composers began to set their own words to Greek melodies, 
and when the Metropolitan of Moscow became a Patriarch 
there was a call for more solemn music, and new melodies 
were composed in the old eight modes. Meanwhile the 
language had changed. The ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ sounds were 
disappearing, but the notes to which they had been sung 
remained, often altering the meanings of the words. Thus 
the word that had meant ‘sing ’ came to mean ‘ drink,’ with 
disastrous results. Moreover the service was long. They 
did not wish to cut out any part, so the custom arose of 
singing different parts simultaneously. A commission on 
church singing was appointed, which collected and edited 
the old MSS. that in the'17th century were put into 
modern notation. The need for new music created a school 
which had its headquarters at Kieff, and abridged and 
modified the old chants while retaining their free rhythm. 
When Romanism in the South-West threatened to draw 
away the Orthodox by its music, the Patriarch Nikon, to 
provide a counter attraction, introduced harmony, bringing 
choirmasters from Poland, and this soon became popular in 
spite of the opposition of the Old Believers. In the 
18th century the influence of German and _ Italian 
operatic music was felt, and we read of a Te Deum sung by 
three hundred voices with five hundred instruments as well 





as an accompaniment of bells and cannon! Soon however 
Russian native composers arose, students of the traditional 
melodies but writing contrapuntally, taking phrases from the 
old but harmonizing them. Since that time Russian 
Church music had developed in two directions, the one more 
severe and the other more harmonized. Several 
illustrations were well rendered by a men’s choir. 

‘The Music of the Latin Church’ was the title of the third 
lecture of the series, which was given by Dr. R. R. Terry, 
choir-director cf Westminster Cathedral. He pointed out 
that much of the discussion heard about Church music was due 
to lack of historic sense, and that the first thing to consider 
was what constituted fitness. The fundamental idea of Church 
music was that of cerporate worship, and corporate action did 
not use the language of intimacy. Its tone was more 
impersonal and detached than that of ordinary conversation, 
and the greater the idea to be expressed the greater was the 
need for symbolism and detachment. 

From earliest times this worship had taken the form of 
singing Psalms. The Latin liturgy was a later product of 
the Roman utilitarian genius for simplification. Where Greek 
devotion was efflorescent, Latin was terse and concise. So 
it was also with the music of the West. The Office and 
ng grew up together. That of the Mass was not the 

rst. 

The official music of the Roman Church was the authorised 
plain-song. The floriated and syllabic styles grew up side 
by side. The German ‘reform’ movement of the ‘sixties, in 
attempting to ‘ pare away excrescences and reduce the music 
to its primitive simplicity,’ only mutilated the melodies and 
made then more difficult. There was no measured music in 
the 11th century; all the world sang plain-song. So far 
from music being, as our little handbooks used to tell us, 
‘fettered in ecclesiastical tradition,’ it was of the same 
character whether sung by monks or troubadours. The 
Church only attempted to record and get into order what 
was universal. The lecturer explained what were the various 
parts of the liturgy to be sung. His aim was to show the 
liturgical basis of it all, and to point out that the mediaval 
mind took the secular and consecrated it. Plain-song was 
still the basis of the polyphonic school, but modern 
composers, following rather Luther, Bach, and the Viennese 
school, wrote often with little reference to liturgical studies. 
Dr. Terry deprecated the harmonization of plain-song by any 
other means than that of modal harmony, and in 
accompanying on the pianoforte the illustrations (well 
rendered by his choristers from the Cathedral, men being 
unavailable), he showed the difference between one form and 
another. 

In the unavoidable absence of Dr. Allen, director of the 
Royal College of Music, the last lecture was given by Mr. 
S. H. Nicholson, organist of Westminster Abbey, who at short 
notice read an address on English Church music. He 
demonstrated that this was of three periods. The earliest 
archaic period was unaccompanied and had no strict time. 
Crude attempts at harmony in the 11th century 
developed into an organized art in the 16th century. 
The second period was that of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the era of pure polyphonic music for voices in 
chorus with no accompaniment, full of contrapuntal devices 
but confined to simple chords, with no marked attempt to 
illustrate the meaning of the words—absolute music, 
dependent on itself. The English masters of this classical 
period were Tallis, Tye, Byrde, Gibbons, and others. The 
troubles of the Civil War silenced the choirs of the Cathedrals, 
though the tradition was not entirely lost. At the 
Restoration, owing to the taste of Charles IL., French music, 
with its opportunity for the display of individual voices, 
influenced our composers, and gave scope for the writings of 
Blow and Purcell. By the end of the century all the modern 
forms of music had been created, and Bach and Handel were 
born. The appearance of the latter coincided with the death 
of Purcell. Handel dominated all English music, though 
Croft, Green, Boyce, and Battishill still maintained much 
of the old tradition. In the 19th century such masters as 
Attwood, Wesley, Crotch, and S.S Wesley revived the old 
national style and infused it with new life. The influence ot 
Bach began to tell, but chiefly through Mendelssohn, who 
almost completely captured English taste. To the later 


influence of Spohr and Gounod can be traced most of the less 
satisfactory features of modern compositions. Mr. Nicholson 
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urged that music of three classes should be recognized : 
that of the country church, that of the larger town church, 
and that of the cathedral. The music should depend on the 
capacity of the choir and of the organist. There was no need 
for music in a service, but all that there was should be an added 
ornament. There was no necessity, for instance, to sing the 
Psalms unless they were well sung, or to play a voluntary 
unless it was well played. They must start from the plain 
service and beautify it, but with discretion. The clergy were 
fond of saying that the service must be attractive, but they 
must consider whether in so doing some worshippers might 
not be repelled. This attempt to attract by bad art 
was a serious matter. In conclusion the lecturer said 
that what was needed was education. This would not 
be secured until organists were taken seriously and given 
salaries sufficient to enable them to qualify themselves for their 
work, till the clergy were better trained, and until they 
had some system of diocesan advisers to go round and hear 
what was being done and to suggest how defects might be 
removed. 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
Dr. Walford Davies having been appointed professor and 
director of musical education in the University of Wales, 
will necessarily be absent from London for a good part of 
the year. The Benchers of the Inner Temple desire, 
however, that he shall continue to hold office at the Temple, 
and have therefore appointed Mr. George Thalben Ball to 
be acting-organist and choirmaster. Mr. Ball has been 
organist at Paddington Parish Church. Though young, 
he has already made a reputation as a fine player and choir- 
master. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


Mr. Haldane Campbell Stewart, director of music at 
Tonbridge School, has been appointed successor to Dr. J. 
Varley Koberts. Mr. Stewart was a chorister at Magdalen 
in 1878, when Sir Walter Parratt was organist. Before 
going to Tonbridge he was at Lancing and Wellington 
Colleges. 


A Festival Thanksgiving Service was held in Lincoln 
Cathedral on May 21. The principal works were Sullivan’s 
*In Memoriam’ Overture (played in memory of those who 
have fallen in the war), Gounod's ‘ Redemption’ (Part 1), 
and Mendelssohn's ‘Hymn of Praise.’ The soloists were 
Madame Agnes Nicholls, Miss Pansy Moore, Miss May 
Brummitt, Mr. J. B. Render (in place of Mr. Gervase Elwes 
indisposed), Mr. C. Woodward, and Mr. L. W. Endersby. 
Dr. G. J. Bennett conducted a band and choir of over three 
hundred (the band led by Mr. F. Mountney, of Nottingham), 
and Dr. E. C. Bairstow was at the organ, playing at the 
close of the service César Franck’s Finale in B flat. There 
was a large congregation, and the collection amounted to 
upwards of £100. 


The forty-ninth Anniversary of the Gregorian Association 
will be kept on Thursday, July 3, when a choral celebration 
of Holy Communion will be conducted by the Bishop of 
Nassau at St. Mary’s, Graham Street, Sloane Square, at 
It a.m. In the evening, at 7.30, the usual festival service 
will be held at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The choir of six 
hundred voices will be conducted by Capt. Francis Burgess, 
with Mr. B. Herrick Edwards at the organ. Before the 
service a selection of organ music will be played by the Rev. 
Norman C. Woods, and the preacher will be the Bishop of 
Oxford (Dr. Gore). The music to be sung at the St. Paul's 
service is printed in the Festival Service Book, obtainable 
from Messrs. Novello. 





The organ at Westminster Chapel, Buckingham Gate, 
one of the largest and best-known Congregational Churches 
in London, is to be rebuilt. The present instrument, one of 
three manuals, was built by Father Willis in 1870. In the 


new scheme a solo organ, with Tubas voiced on 15-inch 
pressure, is to be incorporated, and the mechanism and tone 
of the entire instrument will be brought up to date. The 
work has been entrusted to Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, 
of the Cathedral Organ Works, Liverpool, and will be put 


Mr. Norman Collie has just completed a fine series of 
weekly recitals at St. Luke’s, Tunbridge Wells. He has 
given a hundred recitals since his appointment, and, the 
town not being favoured with orchestral concerts, he has 
wisely included a good proportion of transcriptions. In al] 
he has played nearly four hundred works, the organ pieces 
and transcriptions being alike of good quality, and drawn from 
a wide field. Recitals of this kind are a _ valuable 
educational factor. 


Mr. Wilfrid Greenhouse Allt has been giving excellent 
recitals on Wednesdays at St. John the Evangelist’s, 
Edinburgh, playing amongst other organ music, Guilmant’s 
first Sonata, Stanford’s ‘ Verdun,’ Mendelssohn’s first and 
second Sonatas, Lemare’s ‘ Summer Sketches,’ Boéllmann's 
Gothic Suite, Ireland's ‘ Villanella’ and ‘ Sursum Corda,’ and 
some excellent transcriptions of Debussy, Saint-Saéns, 
Bantock, Sibelius, Grainger, Cyril Scott, &c. 


Dr. G. J. Bennett gave a recital at Lincoln Cathedral on 
June 9, in aid of St. Dustan’s Hostel, a collection of over 
£23 being taken. The programme included Mendelssohn’s 
fifth Sonata, Bach’s ‘Jig’ Fugue, Franck’s Pastorale, 
Widor’s ‘ Pontifical’ March, and the Finale from the ‘ Pathetic’ 
Symphony. Miss Bessie Unwin, of Sheffield, sang ‘ With 
verdure clad,’ and Franck’s ‘ Panis Angelicus.’ 


The recent performance of ‘Messiah’ at St. Andrew's 
Hall, Norwich, resulted in the conductor and promoter, 
Mr. Ernest Harcourt, being able to hand £14 10s. 6d. to 
local charities. The same choir and orchestra, largely 
augmented, has now commenced rehearsals of Handel's 
* Deborah,’ which will be given in October for the first time 
at Norwich. 


‘Messiah’ was sung at St. Edward’s Parish Church, 
Romford, on May 26, under the direction of Mr. A. C, 
Chappell-Haverson. The soloists were Miss Annie Cross, 
Miss Wilhelmina Lawrence, Mr. Fred P. Hammond, and 
Mr. Cyril J. Whipps. Miss Ethel Thompson presided at 
the organ. The proceeds were given to St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers. 


Mr. S. Maurice Popplestone has resumed his duties at 
All Saints’ Church, Weston-super-Mare, after three years’ 
service with the Royal Air Force, and on May 22 
commenced a series of organ recitals in aid of the new organ 
fund. He was assisted by Mr. Seymour Dossor, the 
well-known tenor, and Miss Elfrida Gairdner (violin). 


Another youthfal organist : Master Leslie Betteridge, aged 
fifteen, has been appointed to St. Mary’s, Charlton Kings, 
Cheltenham. At a recital on May 21 the boy played 
Guilmant’s Grand Chceurin D, and the Toccata from Widor’s 
fifth Symphony. 





Mr. W. R. Anderson has resigned his post as organist at 
St. James Street Presbyterian Church, Londonderry, on 
being appointed officer instructor in music in hospitals in the 
London area, under the Army Educational Scheme. 


Mozart's ‘Requiem’ was sung at Ely Cathedral on 
May 27, followed by Harwood's Motet, ‘Jesu! Thy 
boundless love to me,’ and two of Parry’s Choral Preludes. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 


Mr. T. H. Collinson, Usher Hall, Edinburgh (two recitals) 
—Concerto No. 2, Handel; Variations on an Original 
Theme, Stuart Archer ; Britannia Overture, Mackenzie. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (four recitals)— 
Choral and Menuet from Gothic Suite, Aoél/mann; 
Allegretto in B minor, /emare ; Preludes ‘Christ the 
Lord is risen again’ (a) AXeger, (6) Karg-Elert ; Sonata 
No. 3, Gui/mant; Berceuse, Lemare ; Lied, Vierne ; 
Villanella, /re/and; Chant de Mai, /ongen. 

Mr. W. Henry Maxfield, St. John’s, Altrincham—Sonata 
No. 2, Mendelssohn ; Serenade, Widor ; A Morning Song, 





in hand immediately. 


Maxfield; Postlude, Allegro Pomposo, Smart. 
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Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church, Liverpool (two 
recitals) —Toccata in D minor, W. G. Wood; Prelude and 
Fugue in C (9-8), Bach ; Minuet in D, Ca/kin ; Sonata 
No. 3, Mendelssohn ; Scherzo in C minor and Marche 
Triomphale, Gui/mant. 

Mr. Ernest H. Smith, Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool.— 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach; Three Short Preludes 
(Winchester New, Tallis’ Canon, St. Albinus), Zrnest H. 
Smith; Finale in F. Hollins. 

Mr. G. H. Sadler, Holywell Cross Chapel, Chesterfield. 
—Toccata in F, Bach ; Overture, ‘ Tannhauser’; Fantasia 
on Scotch Airs, Mansfield ; Storm, Neukomm. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport (two 
recitals)—Fugue in FE flat, Bach ; Madrigal and Divertisse- 
ment, Vierne; Elegy, Bairstow; Toccata from Symphony 
No. 5, Widor; Scherzo Fanfare, Lore¢; Prelude, ‘The 
Blessed Damozel,’ Debussy; Sonata, Arne; Study, 
Goodhart. 

Mr. C. E. B. Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham (five 
recitals) —Fantasia, yon ; Prelude on ‘ Melcombe,’ /arry ; 
Toccata and Fugue in C, Bach ; Introduction and Fugue, 
Henniker; Chant de Mai, /ongen ; Introduction and 
Variations on a Ground Bass, H/ayzes ; Pastoral Sonata, 
Rheinberger. 

Mr. Leonard Brown, Central Mission, Nottingham—Grand 
Chorus in D, Guilmant ; Caprice, Crackel ; Marche 
Solennelle, Afazlly; Impromptu, Dotson; Prayer, 
Faulkes. 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury 
(three recitals) —Andante Cantabile, 7chazhousky ; Prelude 
to ‘Gethsemane,’ Bantock ; Finale to ‘ Everyman,’ Nunn ; 
Solemn March, Gounod ; Good Friday Music, ‘ Parsifal.’ 

Mr. Harold Helman, St. Margaret's, Ilkley (four recitals) — 
Sonata, Reubke; Légende, Dvorik ; Choral Song and 
Fugue, Wesley; Sonata in F minor (first movement) 
and Phantasie (Sonata No. 12), Rheinderger ; Allegretto 
in E flat, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. John’s, Red Lion Square—Sonata 
in E minor, A/erkel; Minuetto, Gzsdy ; Lamentation, 
Guitlmant ; Marche Solennelle, Borowsk?. St. Thomas’s, 
Regent Street (four recitals\—Two Sketches (Op. 58, 
Nos. 3 and 4), Schumann ; Romanza and Allegretto, 
Wolstenholme ; Finale from ‘ Tristan and Isolda’; Festal 
Commemoration, Vest; Idylle, B/igar ; Marche Triom- 
hale, Gutlmant: Sonata No. 2, Mendelssohn; Four 
Transesigtions, Sibelius. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Elegiac Fugue, 
Guilmant; first movement, Symphony No. 2, Vierne ; 
Choral and Fantasie Pastorale, de Severac; ‘ Siegfried’ 
Idyll ; Prelude and Fugue in C minor, A/ende/lssohn. 

Mr. Wilfrid Greenhouse Allt, Usher Hall, Edinburgh (two 
recitals\—Fugue in E flat, Back; Villanella, /re/and ; 
Irish tune from County Derry; Idyll No. 6, Gray; 
Andantino in G minor, Franck; Marche Heéroique, 
Saint-Saéns ; Scherzo in B flat, Wolstenholme ; Evening 
Song, Bairstow ; Military March, A/gar. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(two recitals\—Concert Fantasia and Fugue in C, 
W. G. Wood; Romance with Variations, S/uart Archer ; 
March for a Charch Festival, Aest ; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Back ; Concert Fantasia on Scottish Airs, 
Mansfield. 

Dr. F. H. Wood, St. John’s Parish Church, Blacxpool (two 
recitals) —Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Evening 
Song, Butrstow ; Overture in E flat, /audkes ; Sonata 
No. 1, Mendelssohn; Impromptu, Nicholson; Marche 
Héroique, Lemare. 

Mr. S Maurice Popplestone, All Saints’, Westen-super- Mare 
—Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Harmonies du 
Soir, Aarg-Elert; Chanson d'Eté, Lemare; Grand 
Solemn March, Smar?. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (five 
recitals) — Choral and Scherzetto, Vierne; Scherzo, 
Hollins ; Rhapsody. Harvey Grace ; Fantasie Sonata (first 
movement), Aheinberger; Summer Sketches, Lemare ; 
Finale in B flat, Wo/stenholme ; Prelude in F minor, ach ; 
Sursum Corda, A/gar; Psean, Harwood; Tempo di 
Minuett», Stanford; Overture ‘In der Natur,’ Dvordh ; 
Choral in A, Franck. 

Mr. Clande A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Sonata No. 1, 
Mendelssohn ; Two Canons, Salome ; Pxean, Harwood. 





Mr. W. Brennand Smith, Ladock Parish Church—Intro- 
duction and Fuga in F sharp minor, Hande/; Four 
Transcriptions, /acDowell ; Scherzo (Sonata No. 5). 
Guilmant ; Cantiléne, Rheinderger. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, Hockliffe Street Baptist Church, 
Leighton Buzzard—Overture No. 1, Ho/lins; Sonata in 
A. Borowski; Fugue in D, Bach; ‘ Anitra’s Dance’ and 
‘A Little Bird, Grieg. 

Mr. F. J. Tarris, St. John’s, Red Lion Square—Grand 
Cheeur in B flat and Cantiléne Nuptiale, Dudor's ; Sonata 
No. 5, Mendelssohn ; Madrigal, Quef; Variations on an 
Original Theme, Stuart Archer. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals)—Andante, Mosskowski ; Air with Variations in 
F sharp minor, Wesley; Prelude and Fugue in G and 
Sonata No. 2, Mendelssohn ; Prelude and Fugue on 
BACH, Liszt ; Toccata in B minor, Batis/e. 

Mr. Ronald A. Chamberlain, St. Clement Danes, Strand— 
Sonata No. 5, Mendelssohn; Preludes on ‘Jesus, the 
pd thought,’ and ‘ As pants the hart,’ Parry ; Fantasia, 

vest. 

Miss Elaine Rainbow, St. Clement Danes, Strand—Sketch 
in C, Schumann; Chorale Prelude on ‘ Melcombe,’ 
Parry ; Fantasie in E flat, Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. Edmand West, St. John’s, Territet—Prelude and Fugue 
in A, Bach; Pastorale, Franck ; Overture to ‘Samson’ ; 
Sonata in F sharp, Rheinderger. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Hinckley Parish Church (two recitals)— 
Allegro Pomposo, West ; Finale in B flat, Wolstenholme ; 
Prelude on ‘ Rockingham,’ Parry. 

Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church (two recitals) 
—Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; ‘ Finlandia’ ; 
Toccata, Adagio, and Fugue in C, Back; Prelude to 
‘Gerontius’; Légende, Dvorék (collection for Musicians’ 
Gift Fund, £8 7s. 62.). 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Sonata 
No. 6, AXheinberger; Allegro, Coreili; Rhapsody, 
a ; Gavotte, Back; Minuetto, Gigort; Alleluia, 

OSS? 


APPOINTMENTS, 


Mr. Fred A. Elliott, organist and choirmaster, Holy 
Innocents’, Ravenscourt Park, W. 

Mr. W. J. Horne, organist and choirmaster, St. Canice’s 
Cathedral, Kilkenny. 
Mr. C. St. Ervan Johns, 
Chepstow Parish Church. 
Mr. D. J. Cecil Moyce, organist and choirmaster, Keston 
Parish Church. 

Mr. Albert Orton, organist and choirmaster, Newport Parish 
Church, Isle of Wight. 

Mr. D. E. Roberts, organist and choirmaster, St. Peter’s, 
Peterhead. 

Mons. F. van de Velde (organist of Galway Cathedral), 
organist and choirmaster of the Redemptorist Church, 
Limerick, vice M. Bellens, returned to Belgium. 


organist and choirmaster, 


Reviews. 


ORGAN MUsIC. 
By W. G. Ross. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 
Trois Méditations; Rapsodie sur deux Noéls ; Introduction 
et Allegro moderato. By J. Guy Ropartz. 
[Durand, Paris. ] 


Mr. Ross here gives us an excellent essay in what is 
generally known as postlude form. Its main portion 
consists of a bright theme over a moving pedal. The 
middle section is rather more subdued in style, though the 
animation proper to the title is kept up. The laying-out for 
two manuals (pages 2 and 3) 1s not happy, the more 
prominent part consisting sometimes of single notes, some- 
times of chords. The passages may easily be played on one 


Gauaete. 
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manual, and most organists will probably prefer that method, 
with m/f Great diapasons. This section is introduced again, 
@, at the beginning of the very effective Coda. The piece is 
only moderately difficult, is easy to register, and is suitable 
for recital or voluntary purposes. 
M. Ropartz is little known in this country as an organ- 
composer, but he has to his credit some excellent short 
ieces based on plainsong themes, and a Suite containing a 
ne fugue. These works are published by the Schola 
Cantorum. In them, as in the pieces under notice, he 
shows himself so much in sympathy with the organ that the 
smallness of his output is regrettable. The Meditations are 
perhaps too uniformly subdued in character to attain any 
great popularity. Meditations, to ensure a large sale in 
England, should contain something in the way of a solo 


with an attractive accompaniment (lieblich arpeggios for | 


choice), or the sentiment should be of a slightly lachrymose 
kind. In M. Ropartz’s Méditations the interest is very 
largely harmonic, although there is nothing far-fetched. 
The pieces abound in the felicitous touches that may be 
expected from a pupil of Franck. Perhaps the pace is 
generally a trifle too slow. Of the set, the best is No. 3, 
an ‘In Memoriam’ with some beautiful harmony and deep 
feeling. The Introduction and Allegro is a piece eleven 
pages in length, opening with a weighty /argumente, from 
the first bar of which is derived the beginning of the Allegro. 
There is a delighiful section, Peco meno Allegro, and an 
equally effective passage on page 6, which recalls Franck’s 
*Piéce Heéroique’—indeed, there are many reminders of 
Franck throughout. Admirable, too, is the treatment of 
the /oco meno Allegro on page 7, with Great and Swell 
uncoupled. There is a broad Coda, based on a major 
version of the /argamen/e opening. The work is a 
thoughtful essay that grows on the player. It is not very 
difficult, but it needs a tasteful and sympathetic performer 
On more popular lines is the ‘ Rapsodie’ for two Noéls. 
This is a field in which French organ-composers are 
supreme, partly because of the excellence of the old French 
carol tunes, and also because the organ-music based on them 
usually contains a piquant mixture of modal and modern 
harmony. The two tunes treated by M. Ropartz are from 
Haute-Bretagne, and are good specimens of naive folk-music. 
The writing for the first two pages is studiously simple and 
reticent, but there are many happy touches, such as the 
uaint little interludes between the strains of the carol. 

he second tune is announced in conventional pastoral 
fashion over a drone bass. The harmony then becomes 
freer—here and there strangely commonplace for such a 
fastidious composer. A happy stroke is the use on page 6 
of a phrase of the 3-8 carol in 4-4 time. There is some 
very effective contrapuntal writing before a resumption of 
the first tune brings in a quiet Coda with which the work 
ends. The Rhapsodie needs neat playing and registering, 
but is not really difficult. M. Ropartz’s other organ works 
are dated 1897-98. It is to be hoped that he will not wait 
so long before his next essay. 


SONGS, 


The Cherry Tree; By Wenlock Town; Rest at Mid day. 
By Janet Hamilton. 
[Winthrop Rogers. } 


Beata Solitude. By Norman Peterkin. 


{Boston Music Company. } 


Janet Hamilton is a composer of undoubted talent. Her 
songs are very modern in idiom, with a pronounced touch of 
austerity, and the writing for the keyboard is excellent. The 
voice part, though not conventional, is vocal. For the first 
two songs the composer has drawn on’ Housman’s ‘A Shrop- 
shire Lad.’ All three need a high baritone or mezzo-soprano. 

Norman Peterkin's setting of some verses by Ernest Dowson 
is difficult for both singer and player. It has some beautiful 
moments, and its only fault is a too constantly luscious 
flavour. One begins to find it rather cloying towards the 
end. When Mr. Peterkin learns the value of reticence and 
contrast he will do much better work than this. G.H. 


CHURCH MUSIC, 
Sing unto Goa. By Charles Macpherson. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (in G). By Alan Gray. 


Te Deum Laudamus (in F). By Henry Smart. 
for boys’ or female voices by John E. West. 


Recit. and Air, ‘Where shall I fly?’ Handel. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Requiem Mass. By Theo. Keynes. 
Solemn Te Deum (in BD). For choir and congregation in 
unison, with a descant for boys’ voices. By Sydney H. 


Nicholson. 
[The Faith Press. ] 


| Dr. Macpherson’s anthem, ‘ Sing unto God,’ received its 
| first performance on May 20, at St. Paul's Cathedral, on 
| the occasion of the 265th annual Festival of the Sons of 
| the Clergy, for which it was specially composed. It is 
| described on the title-page as ‘An Anthem of Thanksgiving 
‘and Commemoration after the Great War,’ and is an 
| elaborate work running to thirty-one pages. 

It opens with a bold theme (Andante con spirito, ma 
maestoso) mainly built up on notes of the common chord, 
which is given out (/) by tenors and basses in unison to the 
words ‘ Sing unto God, O ye kingdoms of the earth.’ This 
is accompanied by repeated crotchet chords in the treble 
register, above the voices, with a persistent demisemiquaver 


Arranged 





figure ( =| ) till the entry of the remaining 
‘\@eo* 

voices fifteen bars later. Here appears a new quaver 
figure which is later on made use of in the working of 
an interesting pedal point. Eighteen bars from the end 
of this section the opening theme is resumed (/7), the voices 
entering in clese stretto on a tonic pedal lasting for twelve 
bars. This movement, which occupies eight pages, is not 
difficult, and would make an effective short anthem for 
general use. 

A short section (argo) to the words, ‘The grave cannot 
praise Thee,’ leads into what is perhaps the most beautiful 
part of the whole work. A single soprano voice gives out 
(guast Rectt.) the words, ‘ I heard a voice from heaven,’ and 
this is followed by an expressive setting (Andante dolce) for 
four solo voices of ‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.’ Ex. 1, condensed to two staves, gives some idea of 
the style of vocal-writing which predominates in this short 
movement ; the accompaniment duplicates the voice-parts, 
with the addition of the pedal C: 


*SING uNTO Gop.’ 
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This quartet would serve admirably for use at funerals or 
commemoration services, and would provide a welcome 
change from the well-worn strains of Spohr. 

The final movement, ‘ Blessed are they that dwell in Thy 
house’ (Andante modrrato), makes greater demands upon 
both choir and organist. There is plenty of contrapuntal 
writing for the voices, and the organ part is written 





throughout on three staves: 
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Contrast is afiorded by the simple treatment of the words, 
‘Who going through the vale of misery,’ followed by some 
bold, straightforward writing for ‘ They will go from strength 
to strength.’ The first subject is then resamed, and shortly 
afterwards an effective climax is worked up on a long pedal- 

int to the words, ‘They will be alway praising Thee.’ 
Three bars for organ alone lead to the entry (7) of all the 
voices in unison with the theme with which the work opened, 
‘Sing unto God.’ A brief excursion into the key of B? leads 
to an imposing conclusion. 

This last section, which is the longest, would be very 
suitable for use at Dedication Festivals. For such occasions 
as All Souls’ Day, &c., the portion from ‘I heard a voice’ 
to the end might be sung. Dr. Macpherson is to be 
congratulated on having produced a very fine work, which 
deserves to be widely known. 

Choirmasters who are on the look-out for Church music 
that is distinctive in character and that consistently avoids 
the obvious and commonplace, should make the acquaintance 
of Dr. Alan Gray’s latest setting of the Evening Canticles. 
Openirg with an expressive melody for sopranos (%/), the 
treatment for four pages is mainly on quiet lines, with several 
>) for unaccompanied singing. Pages 6 and 7 (‘He 

ath showed strength,’ Xc.) contain some vigorous writing 
for the voices and a finely-developed organ-part, following 
which relief is once again afforded by the setting for voices 
alone of ‘ He remembering His mercy.’ 

In the opening pages of the Nunc Dimittis also, the voices 
are left largely to their own resources, the organ combining 
with the full choir (with divided trebles) for a rich climax in 
the last verse. 

Although not difficult, the music needs a well-equipped 
choir to do it justice, as all the parts have something to 
say and all are equally important. There is very little 
repetition of words, and the ‘ Glorias’ to both Canticles are 
short and dignified. There is room for more Church music 
of the type Dr. Gray has here given us. 


-jadmirable edition should prove welcome, 





Mr. John E. West’s arrangement of Smart’s popular 
Te Deum in F is the latest addition to the ‘ Chorister Series 
of Church Music for Female or Boys’ Voices.’ 

There are many choirs—in country villages, schools, 
colleges, &c.—where men’s voices are not always available. 
Even in places which possess a full choir, there are frequent 
occasions—such as week-day services—when treble voices 
only can be depended on. In such cases as these, this 
Variety is 
obtained by full, unison passages, first and second trebles 
alternating, and two-part work. If necessary, the lower of 
the two vocal parts may be dispensed with throughout, and 


=| the whole sung by all the sopranos in unison. 


The well-known excerpt from Handel's ‘ Hercules’ forms 
one of Novello’s collection of favourite songs, duets, &c., 
from the oratorios. This new issue of ‘Where shall I fly’ 
should be noted by mezzo-sopranos who are preparing for 
the L.R.A.M. diploma this year. 

Mr. Keynes’s setting of the Requiem Mass for use in the 
English Church is short and quite simple. It cannot be said, 
however, that the music possesses those qualities of strength 
and dignity which are now looked for in works intended for 
use in our Church services. The composer is too fond of 
weak chromaticisms, and the accompaniment to the Agnus 
Dei seems ill-advised. 

In his setting of the Te Deum for choir and congregation, 
Mr. Nicholson has evidently had chiefly in view the needs 
of the congregation. He has provided music of a straight- 
forward character, within the range of all voices, which may 
be sung throughout by choir and people as a unison service 
if so desired, or variety may be obtained by the boys of the 
choir singing a two-pirt descant in certain places while the 
main melody is sustained by the rest of the choir and 
congregation. The only relief from this procedure occurs in 
the final section (‘Oh Lord, save Thy people,’ &c.), where 
it is suggested that the first half of each verse should be 
sung, if possible, by a solo voice (bass) without accom- 
paniment, the choir and people responding with the second 
half. Mr. Nicholson has provided an admirable, freely- 
written organ part, and if the congregation takes the trouble 
worthily to perform its share, the result should be effective. 

From the point of view of musical interest and relief, 
however, we think that the composer has overlooked one 
important factor. In endeavouring to meet the claims of 
the congregation, he has gone the whole hog and kept them 
—and incidentally the organ—pounding away from start to 
finish. Of course, where there is no properly equipped 
choir, this may be the only thing todo. The ideal solution 
of the problem—that which enables both choir and people to 
take part in the singing and at the same time avoids 
monotony and is musically satisfying—lies somewhat in the 
direction outlined by Mr. Royle Shore in last month's 
Musical Times. There should be occasions when the choir 
employs its full resources, sometimes in addition to the 
people’s part—perhaps taking the place of the organ in 
supplying accompanying harmonies—and sometimes quite 
alone while the people and the organ rest. 

Meanwhile, congregations will doubtless be grateful to 
Mr. Nicholson for providing them with a Te Deum in the 
singing of which they may take a generous share. A 
‘People’s Part,’ containing the melody only, may be obtained 
from the publishers. a« 

3. . 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Masterpieces. Simplified Transcriptions. By H. Elliot 
Button. 
Ste‘la- Mary Dances. By Ernest Austin. 
By H. Baynton-Power. 
[]. H. Larway. ] 


Various Pieces. 


Thice Improvisations for the left-hand. By Frank Bridge. 
[Winthrop Rogers. ]} 

The cover of Mr. Button’s Transcriptions tells us that * the 
object of this series is to bring some of the masterpieces 
within the reach of those who have not the technique to 
overcome the difficulties of the originals.’ At first one looks 
with suspicion on ‘short cuts’ of this kind, but, after all, 
everything depends on the way in which the idea is carried 
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out. As to the principle involved, it must be remembered 
that composers have often been remiss in regard to putting 
their ideas on paper. They have frequently peppered their 
pages with accidentals when a change of key-signature would 
have left the music diatonic. Often an otherwise compara- 
tively easy piece is made impracticable by a few difficult bars 
that yield little return for a great deal of trouble. Some- 
times the laying out for the keyboard has been ungrateful. 
Mr. Button’s skill in matters pertaining to the printed page 
is well known, and he has turned it to meal account in 
this series. So far eight numbers have been published : 
Rachmaninov’s C sharp minor Prelude, the ‘ Parsifal’ 
Prelude, the ‘Prize Song’ from the ‘ Meistersingers,’ 
Schumann’s Romance in F sharp, Chopin’s Funeral March, 
Wieniawski’s Legend, Liszt’s second Hungarian Rhapsody, 
and Raff's ‘La Fileuse.’ Space will not permit of a 
full description of Mr. Button’s methods of smoothing 
the path of the amateur, but a word is due to the most 
remarkable of the series—Schumann’s ‘ Romance.’ 
Originally written in F sharp, on three staves, it appears 
here in G, on two staves, and (it seems incredible) not a 
note has been added or taken away! It looks, and is, quite 
easy to play, and of course sounds exactly the same as the 
8 This method of popularising good music is new, 
and, in some cases, debateable. But there can be no ques- 
tion of the practical success of the works so far Buttonised. 

Among the most acceptable novelties of last season’s 
Promenade Concerts were the ‘Stella-Mary Dances’ of 
Ernest Austin. These six charming little pieces have now 
been arranged for pianoforte duet (published in separate 
numbers) and pianoforte solo (in three sets). The duet 
version, which lies before me, is about as difficult as 
Moszkowski’s ‘Spanish Dances.’ Here and there I 
miss some of the orchestral colouring which was such a 
feature of the original version, but the music is so tuneful 
that it bears the test of pianoforte transcription remarkably 
well. With their delightfully fresh harmony and rhythm, 
and their happy turn of melody, the dances should make 
many friends in their new form. Teachers who (wisely) 
play duets with their pupils will find them a boon. 

The pieces by H. Baynton-Power are of the rather easy 
type suitable for teaching purposes. They are more notable 
than such pieces are wont to be, because the composer has 
an unusually happy knack of writing this kind of music. 
Easy as they are, they have plenty of genuine interest. 
The titles are ‘ Twilight Stories’ (four pieces), ‘ Pastoral 
Legend,’ ‘ Rose of the Desert,’ ‘Romantic Prelude,’ and 
‘Echoes in the Valley.’ The first are easy, the rest 
moderately difficult. Those of us whose pupillage was 
many years ago, look back with a sigh when we remember 
how little good recreative material there was for our young 
fingers beyond Clementi’s Sonatinas. And they were not 
very stimulating! Children of to-day expect a great variety 
of jam to help down the powder. They will enjoy the 
Baynton- Power brand. 

Frank Bridge’s three pieces for the left-hand are dedicated 
to Douglas Fox, a brilliant young organist who lost his 
right arm in the war. There are, unfortunately, many other 
musicians maimed in such a way as to cut them off from the 
ordinary instrumental repertory. Those whoare good players 
and fond of modern music will be grateful for these Impro- 
visations. They are difficult, and cover so much of the 
keyboard that at first sight they look like ordinary two- 
handed music. But much may be done by the pedals, and 
we know how great a facility is obtained by handicapped 
players. The three pieces are entitled ‘ At Dawn,’ ‘ A Vigil,’ 
and ‘A Revel.’ Apart from their special object, they should 
prove valuable to players who wish to develop their left- 


hand. G.H. 


first Principles of Music. 


By F. J. Read, Mus.D. (Oxon.). 
[London : Edward Arnold. ] 


This excellent little manual by one of the professors at the 
Koyal College of Music is packed with information, concisely 
arranged and clearly explained in accordance with the course 
adopted by the author in the classes at the R.C.M., and 
which the experience of many years has proved successful. 
The requirements of examinations in the rudiments of music 
have also been kept in view, and some suggestions are 















made as to the method of working various questions. A 
usefal feature is the inclusion of a num of specimen 
— on the different sections of each chapter. The 

rst part deals with notation, keys and scales, time, intervals, 
transposition, musical terms, signs and abbreviations, and 
ornaments. The second part, in addition to chapters on 
triads, cadences, ancient modes, scores, sound, &c., gives 
some useful information on the pianoforte and its predecessors, 
orchestral instruments (with illustrations), and musical form. 
Candidates for examinations will find this admirable little 
book invaluable. . 

.G. 


Sir,—Particulars of the following appointment of an 
organist may be of interest. In the May issue of the 
Musical Times appeared an advertisement for an organist 
and choirmaster ‘who must be an efficient choir-trainer.’ 
The advertisement added, ‘Great opening as teacher for 
first-class man.’ 

I put in an application for the post, and in time had 
my testimonials returned, with a statement that an appoint- 
ment had been made. By the same post I received a letter 
from a near relative who had been on a visit to the town a 
few days previously, and who had had some conversation 
with au od friend officially connected with the church. 
Tn: letter contained the following facts, for the accuracy of 
which I can vouch : 

‘ The organist appointed is a music-seller, &c., in the 
town, and the choirmaster is a schoolmaster at one 
of the local Board Schools.’ 

The question naturally arises: If the position was to be 
filled by amateurs, why was it ever advertised in this manner 
in a leading musical journal, thus causing probably a goodly 
number of professionals to go to the trouble of making 
fruitless application? Then, again, the —— by amateurs 
of an appointment that has carried a salary of from £80 to 
£120 per annum for a considerable number of years, and has 
been held by men of recognised worth, is surely a retrograde 
step. I am also informed that the organist who held the 
appointment during the war, and was obliged to join the 
Forces, received a salary of £150—£ 160. 

I made my application from a military hospital, from 
which as soon as recovered I expect to be demobilised. I 
have no appointment at present, and am therefore faced 
with the possibility of nothing to return to, with a wife and 
family dependent on me. : 

Quite possibly other candidates may have been similarly 
situated, and one cannot help a feeling of disgust at the 
thought of two men, both holding positions which presum- 
ably carry a living wage, thus doing a professional, who has 
had an expensive musical training, &c., out of his job. 

Does not such a case reveal the necessity for a ‘ Board of 
Appeal’ or something of like nature? 

I regret having to write under a ‘nom de plume,’ but the 
reason is probably obvious. I enclose my card.—Yours, Xc., 


‘An UnsuccessFuL CANDIDATE.’ 


NASAL RESONANCE. 


S1x,—Before the apple fell on Sir Isaac Newton's nose, 
the world wagged almost as well as it does to-day. : 
Quite apart from the quibblers, the law of gravity prevails. 
It has reconciled all the misconceptions and misunderstandings 
of the ages. We now see these matters in their proper 
—— and marvel at its extent—its illimitableness. 
ith regard to the nasal resonance supporters, the apple 
has not yet hit them on the nose. Acoustically they are quite 
innocent of the law of the perfect resonator—they are still 
quibbling. The truth of that law which discounts and 
embodies their little discovery has not dawned upon them. 
Mr. Dawson Freer’s very helpful and logical letter takes 
us back to the foundation of tone—the open throat—the 
normal tone (or, as I figuratively said in the November issue, 
the diapason quality). rom this fact, the resonator for 
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every note and every vowel within the sphere of the vocal 
‘lips’ begins, z.e., the perfect note. (The system is being 
taught here in Glasgow on the co-ordinate movement 
principle, and is most successful in its results.) That phrase 
at the end of Mr. Freer’s letter—ve chest resonance—is a 
nasty knock for the nasal resonance clique. Mr. Hilton's 
belated echo from Africa—‘ like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring,’—has little todo with thecase. ‘ Fair play’sa jewel,’ 
and I do not think it just of anyone because ne obviously 
does not understand, or is afflicted with mental strabismus, 
to regard one’s statements as ‘ doubtful.’ 

I have quoted scientific facts, and, as Burns says, ‘ Facts 
are chiels that winna’ ding.’ I shall not presume on your 
space to quote any youthful prodigy. 

The experiment of filling the nasal cavities with milk 
was performed by the late A. B. Bach, of Edinburg, who 
has related the result in one of his able books on the voice. 
—Yours, &c., Davip Houston. 

14, Lyndhurst Gardens, 

Glasgow, N.W. 

June, 16, 1919. 

[This correspondence must now cease.—<ED., ./.7.] 


STRAVINSKY. 


Sir,—It would be well if Stravinsky’s literary disciples 
would emulate their master’s ‘ persistent siriving towards 
brevity, conciseness, and directness of expression,’ and, 
overcoming their ‘ mania for completeness,’ would endeavour 
to state what they have apprehended ‘without need of 
laboured self-explanation and working out.’ 

The charge of obscurum per obscurius is old and well- 
known, but Mr. Leigh Henry’s panegyric on Stravinsky in 
the A/usical Times suggests a new variant of it, in that the 
author appears to have done his best to obscure an issue 
that was to most people perfectly plain before he began to 
expound it. To describe enharmonic modulations as 


‘sequential treatment of tonal colour-combinations on 
related or deliberately and acutely-contrasted harmonic 
planes, or polytonic treatment and chord-successions 
determined by tonal affinity ’ 


may impress but certainly will not enlighten the average 
reader. It will more probably make him marvel at the 
writer’s subsequent denunciation of : 


— often unbearably redundant artifice of symphonic 
‘orm.’ 

The triple performance of Stravinsxy’s Three Pieces 
by the Philharmonic String Quartet seems to Mr. Leigh 
Henry ‘to imply a certain obscurity, if not incompre- 
hensibility in that composer’s style.’ But it might more 
reasonably be said to imply a shrewd foreknowledge on the 
part of the concert-givers that these three short and simple 
studies in onomatopceia would prove a popular item in the 
programmes—which, in fact, they did, being encored and 
repeated on at least one occasion. 

Mr. Leigh Henry tells us that Stravinsky ‘marks a new 
direction in musical art.’ He would have us see Stravinsky 
as a kind of musical Melchizedek—a unique phenomenon, 
without ancestry or relation to his forerunners. But there 
are blasphemous unbelievers who regard Stravinsky first and 
foremost as a past-master in the art of whipping-up an 
audience to a state of physical excitement by methods very 
closely resembling the Rossinian crescendo, and secondly as 
the legitimate successor of Kichard Strauss in the 
onomatopeeic line. Such at any rate is the impression his 
music makes on the average hearer who listens ‘ objectively,’ 
without searching for those ‘metaphysical significances of 
; nae intent’ which are doubtless revealed only to the 
evout. 


The music of ‘Petrouchka’ is marvellously apt and | 


appropriate to the pantomime for which it was written, but, 
apart from a few small points of technical interest, has it any 
musical significance whatever? The evolution of Stravinsky, 
from the sentimentally Chopinesque pianoforte pieces of 
1908, via the ‘ Firebird’ (that pastiche so industriously 
compiled from reminiscences of Berlioz, Grieg, Rimsky 
Korsakoff, and the ‘Casse Noisette’ Suite) and the more 
original ‘ Petrouchka’ to such soulless and consciously 
imbecile productions as ‘ Biroulki’ and the s for a cat, 


reveals the gradual elimination of every element that might 





be recognized as emotional or moving, in any but a purely 
physical sense. One feels quite sorry for hiscat. It is more 
usual to try such things on the dog—but then it is just in 
these little details that Stravinsky’s startling originality is 
most apparent. 

This, of course, is as it should be, for ‘We have had 
enough of romantics. We have been starved of humour in 
music. We crave for what music hitherto has most lacked.’ 

However, there is little ground for anxiety. Three cheers 
for the comic song !—Yours, &c., 


MorRTIMER CATTLEY. 
8, Warbeck Road, 
W. 12. 


A DOUBLE PEDAL PASSAGE IN BACH. 


S1r,—The peculiar disposition of the parts at the end of 
Bach’s Organ Prelude in D (a//a reve) must have attracted 
the notice of many organists. The right hand is fully 
occupied, and both feet are employed, but the left hand is 
practically idle. Why is this ? 

Bach does not seem to use the double pedal for the sake of 
increased tone. Jad this been his object he would have 
added one or two parts for the left hand as well, and not 
have given it nothing todo. The left hand was freed from 
playing because it was required for other work. Was not 
Bach’s design to effect a gradua/ reduction of tene, the left- 
hand part being transferred to the right foot so that the hand 
might be available to push in the stops one by one? As a 
rule, such a gradual reduction of tone was not obtainable in 
Bach’s time, for modern devices of stop-control had not yet 
been invented. Bach had throughout a piece to content 
himself with the same stops that he began with, employing 
only such contrasts as could be secured by changes of 
manual. His organ music is therefore designed as a series 
of terraces, not of slopes. But on this occasion Bach, 
regarding the slope as indispensable, was obliged to make 
this special disposition to obtain it. 

If this view commends itself, from the /# on the “> in the 
closing bars of the Prelude a gradual decrescendo would 
be made to #/, and the 16-ft. pedal tone as quickly as possible 
reduced and eliminated. The donnuenl slope would be 
decorated by a number of tas‘eful bits of colour, which on 
other occasions the player’s hands are too fully occupied to 
attend to, even if they were appropriate. For example, the 
first beat of the last bar but two would be accented by the 
momentary addition of a soft 32-ft. ; and if the use of the 
Swell pedal, unknown in Bach’s time, is desired, the right- 
foot part would naturally have to be transferred to the 
left hand.—Yours, Xc., -_ 


FIVE-MANUAL ORGANS. 


S1r,—Since my demobilisation I have been feasting on the 
Musical Times of several years, and in the issue for October, 
1918, I see a list of organs with five manuals, in an article by 
E. Graham Dunstan. The organ in Radley College Chapel 
is described as by Telford, and the number of its stops is 
marked by a query. Twenty years ago I had the pleasure 
of seeing and playing on this organ, and in my note-book it 
is recorded as originally by Telford, enlarged and rebuilt by 
Walker, and twice ditto by Martin, of Oxford. It then 
contained 61 speaking-stops and 12 couplers, &c. 

This information may be of interest to the writer of your 
article.—Yours, Xc., 

E. BRUNDRIT MEADOWS. 

Itley House, 

Thornton, Preston, 
June 6, 1919. 


ORGAN RECITAL PROGRAMMES. 


S1x,—From the fine series of programmes of recitals to be 
given at St. Stephen’s Walbrook, I find that out of fifty-nine 
pieces, thirty-eight are original organ music—nearly two- 
thirds. Not a bad percentage. But only thirteen of the 
fifty-nine are British pieces ; less than a quarter ! 
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At four recitals by Mr. T. J. Crawford at St. Michael’s, 
Chester Square, out of twenty-six item; only four are original 
organ pieces ; and five British pieces out of twenty-six is all 
Mr. Crawford can give us. 

Where stands British—and organ—music ?—Yours, &c., 

57, Torrington Square, W. R. ANDERSON. 

London, W.C.-1 


BARRING AND RHYTHMIC ACCENT. 


Six,—I read Mr. Hugh Gardner's letter in the June 
number of the J/usical Zimes with much interest. The 
problem of editing satisfactorily the vocal works of the 
Tudor compsers is so difficult, that any suggestions are of 
value and may aid in its solution. The difficulties can only 
be fully appreciated by those who have attempted to deal 
with them in actual practice, and it must be confessed that 
until recently they have been wholly ignored, with the result 
that this music is commonly sung, as Mr. Gardner points 
out, with distressing effect as regards the true accentuation 
of the words. _ 

Yet I think it will be agreed by all who have studied the 
subject that some sort of barring is absolutely essential as a 
guide to the eye in a vocal score, even if it is of no more 
than three parts. This in itself does not rule out Mr. 
Gardner's experiment of barring the words, and it might be 
worth trying if regular barring of the orthodox type were 
employed. At the same time the actual difficulties introduced 
by the constant repetition of the words are but dimly 
suggested in the simple examples cited in his letter. 

lt barring is introduced in the music, it must obviously 
be either regular or irregular. There are some musicians 
who still hold that regular barring gives the most satisfactory 
results if it be frankly recognized that it does not control the 
rhythmic outline of the music in any sense. Unfortunately 
the conventional attitude towards the bar is now so deeply 
rooted that few can free themselves easily from the feeling 
that a regular flow of accents is postulated by the bars. 

On the other hand, the difficulty which is associated with 
irregular barring is complicated by the fact that the rhythmic 
outlines of the several voice-parts frequently do not coincide. 
In the preface of ‘The English Madrigal School’ I have 
explained my own method in dealing with this problem. 
But as to the point in this preface to which Mr. Gardner 
alludes, [added in the preface of the second edition that 
‘the bar-lines are intended to indicate the rhythmic outline 
exceft when they are over-ridden by accent marks.’ 

Meanwhile it is important to state that bars were employed 
by the composers themselves at least as early as the year 
1600. This fact has been largely overlooked, because the 
great bulk of this music has survived only in separate part- 
books, whether printed or MS., in which the bars never 
appear. But in their vocal scores composers employed a 
system of irregular barring, the bars in ‘ square ’ time usually 
being eight minims in length, but varied by lengths of four, 
six, ten, or twelve minims; in triple time the normal 
standard of bar was six minims in length, with variations of 
three and nine. Even so the bar-lines did not control the 
rhychmic outline with any degree of strictness ; nevertheless 
the true rhythms were much more easily perceived under 
such conditions. 

The principle of irregular barring having been recognised 
and employed by the late Tudor composers, it seems reason- 
able that it should be adopted by a modern editor of their 
music.—Yours, &c., 

EpMUND H. FELLOWEs. 

I’.S --I may add that Parcell in editing the funeral service 
of John l’arsons followed the principle of irregular barring. 
The interesting MS. of this score in Purcell’s autograph is 
now in the library of St. Michael’s College, Teabury. 


S:k,—Will you allow ms to correct a printer’s error in my 
letter in last month’s issue? The second line in the extract 
from Morley’s Ballet should read : 


Sweet- | heart O | fear not,|.... 
The omission of a syllable has obscured the metre of this 
line. —Yours, &c., 

HvuGH GARDNER. 


* Oakhurst,’ 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 








Obituary, 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

Ernest Forp, F.R.A.M., born 1858, the first Goss 
scholar at the Royal Academy of Music, composer of an 
operetta ‘Jane Annie ' (produced at the Savoy Theatre), and 
‘The House of Lords’ (produced at the Lyric Theatre), 
and ‘Scéne Bacchanale’ for orchestra, played under Sir 
Henry Wood at Queen’s Hall. His activities included 
conductorship at the Royal English Opera House (now the 
Palace Theatre), the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, and 
a professorship in singing at the Guildhall School of Music. 


WILFRID BrvuIN, aged thirty-six, conductor of the South 
London Philharmonic Society. He will be widely regretted, 
as all his activities were marked by a generous enthusiasm 
and high ability, and he was a powerful force in the musical 
life of his district. 





Sirty Dears Ago. 


From the A/usical Times of July, 1859: 


OVELLO’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF 

MUSIC. A New Edition (196 pages), containing 

all the additions made since October, 1856, is now ready, 
bound in whole cloth, price 6d. ; or, postage-free, 8d. 


MODULATING DICTIONARY, consisting of 552 
Modulations, by three intermediate chords from and 
into the twenty-four major and minor keys; with the return 
Modulations. Arranged, for immediate reference, by 

CLEVELAND WIGAN. Price 4s. 

From THE PREFACE. 

* Although this little work is chiefly addressed to young composers 
and organists, there are occasions when more experienced musicians 
may perhaps find it of some utility. Extemporaneous ‘ interludes,’ for 
example, demand considerable self-possession, and the most skilful 
organist is liable, from indisposition and other causes, to accidents 
which could hardly occur if the means were before his eyes of instant 
extrication from any key to which he had wandered.” 

Musical Contributions.— We take this opportunity oy thanking many 
of our friends for their kindness in offering us musical compo- 
sitions for publication, but it is right to state that it would be 
guite inconsistent with our arrangements to entertain any offer 
o this nature. 

HANDEL CuorRAL SocieTy.—The members of this 
newly-formed society gave a concert in the School-room, 
at the Foundling Hespital, on the 8th of June. The per- 
formance consisted of Van Bree’s St. Cecilia's Day, an aria 
by Mercadante, a part-song by Miiller, and Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie, all of which were sung with great precision and 
effect to a pianoforte accompaniment by Messrs. Callcott 
and Ganz. It may be observed as an apology for the 
Handel Society giving a concert without singing a note of 
Handel's music, that the title is adopted in recognition of 
the intimate association of Handel with the Foundling 
Hospital, the intention being to practise all classical choral 
compositions. 

The York Minster organ is undergoing extensive altera- 
tions and improvements, by Messrs. Hill & Son, of 
London, which it is expected will render this a most 
perfect instrument. 

Hoxtron-Housk Lunatic Asytum.— Mr. J. W. 
Coventry, organist to this institution, gave a musical enter- 
tainment to the inmates on the 27th of May, when the 
Creation was performed in a most creditable manner by the 
pupils of his instrumental and vocal classes. The music 
was listened to throughout with unflagging interest, and 
proved to be a very great amusement to those whose sources 
of recreation are necessarily so limited. 





Mr. Vasco C. Akeroyd, conductor of the Akeroyd 
Symphony Concerts at Liverpool, has promised to perform 
a new British orchestral work at each of his seven concerts 
next season, and a new British chamber work at each of his 
four chamber concerts. Compositions should be submitted 
to the Liverpool branch of the British Music Society 
(Mr. W. Rushworth, 11, Islington, Liverpool). 
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THE MUSICIANS’ Y.M.C.A. GIFT. 

This is a scheme tor providing additional musical facilities 
for the members of His Majesty’s Forces in the 2,600 Huts 
and Centres of the Y.M.C.A. at home and abroad. 

Committee.—The Editors of all the Musical Papers of 

the Country. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Dr. H. Walford Davies 

Hon. Secretary.—Percy A. Scholes, Mus. Bac. 

Organising Secretary.—Madame Lily Henkel. 

Office. —Y.M.C.A., Universities House, 25, Bloomsbury 

Square, W.C.-1. 
Total received to present date me 


Total received from ae | 1, 1919 os es 
Receipts during the month May 11 to June 10, 


ak 


3943 0 © 
1,013 0 oO 











1919 go o 0 
(a) Procegps oF ConcerTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
5s. @. 
Row, Church Choir Concert, per 
Dumbartonshire Mr. Thos. H. Allwood. . 13 10 © 
Liverpool .. .. Miss A. W. Pritchard, 
Pupils’ Concert . ‘ 10 3 6 
London Madame Bertha Moore, 
O.B.E., Recital at Mrs. 
George Macmillan’s .. 8 4 6 
Brockley Miss Edith Lucas, 
L R.A.M., Pupils’ 
Concert .. we ee 512 © 
Blackheath .. Miss Charlotte Clarke, 
Lecture-recital .. ee o10 6 
Pexhill-on-Sex Madame Helene Gipps, 
Concert oe ss 116 7 
$3917 1 
(6) Tux Monti's OrGan REciTALs. P 
s ; 
London l.yndhurst Road Church, 
Hampstead—Mr. 
Goss Custard, Mr. 
Wolstenholme, and Mr. 
G. D, Cunningham, per 
Mr. Norman Carter .. 20 © 0 
Clapton Park Congrega- 
tional Church—Mr, 
Francis W. Sutton, per 
Mr. William Heath ‘ 200 
rlasgow Park Parish Church —Mr. 
J. Purcell! Mansfield .. 8 7 0 
Bearsden Kilpatrick Parish Church 
—Mr. James Downie % 7 
North U.F. Church, Mr. 
James Downie .. - 51 
€42 14 10 
(c) Tne Montx’s Cotiections anp Donatwns. P 
Proceeds of Offertory, Derry Cathedral, per Mr. J. 
Trimble os bon is ar * ea 5 6 
Collected by Girls of Form Upper II. of St. Saviour's 
and St. Olave’s School, New Kent Road, per 
Miss Dora Wright i on on ae 10° 0 
Prize gained by Metropolitan Academy of Music 
Junior Orchestra, under conductorship of Miss 
Daisy Searle ° ee ee - 10 © 
Miss F. Andrews os oe - we ae c 10 0 
Miss B. Isaacs .. és ei re ie os o 2 6 
£7 iS 9 





The needs in Germany, in the East, in Russia and 
elsewhere, are very great. It is hoped the summer will see 
no slackening of effort on the part of musicians at home, on 
behalf of musicians in the Forces. Organ recitals at 
seaside places and open-air entertainments are suggested as 
seasonable means of raising money for the Fund. 


ABERDEEN.—The most interesting musical events of the 
month have been two concerts given on successive evenings 
—June 5 and 6—by the Queen's Cross Choir, under the 
directorship of Mr. Willan Swainson. Stanford's ‘ Revenge’ 
was well surg on both occasions, the remainder of the 
programmes being miscellaneous. Mrs. Willan Swainson 
made a welcome reappearance, her violin pieces including 
Bach's Concerto in E, Dvorik’s Indian Canzonette, and 
Frank Bridge's ‘ Gondoliera.’ Miss Lottie Robertson was 


an efficient elocutionist, and Mr. Willan Swainson sang 
some fine songs, including Schubert's ‘Er! Kirg,’ Parry's 
“And yet I love her,’ Ireland's ‘The Bells of San Marie,’ 
and (uilter’s ‘ Shakespeare Songs,’ in addition to directing 
the qennent generally. 

) 


NEW ENGLISH OPERA, 
Mr. R. SOMERVILLE’S ‘ ANTOINE.’ 


Under the direct guidance of Mr. Alfred Van Noorden 
the Carl Rosa Company is developing its Opera in English 
policy in the very desirable direction of native examples. 
The Company’s recent visit to the Metropolis at the King’s 
Theatre, Hammersmith, though of but one month’s duration, 
was marked not only by crowded houses at each of the eight 
performances a week, but by the production of two new 
operas. One was ‘Stella Maris,’ by the Belgian composer 
the late M. de Keyser, and the other a British work by 
Mr. Keginald Somerville. This is a gocd record, and 
one that is made all the more notable by the fact that the 
example of native effort in Mr. Somerville’s opera is likely 
to retain its presence in the répertoire. Mr. Van Noorden 
is a practical man. He does not present the public with an 
impossible essay in opera; he gives them something they 
can take to and admire. And this means the increase of the 
good repute of English opera. 

This is the value of Mr. Somerville’s new effort. It is 
comprehensible in its terms, written with both a knowledge 
and a sense of the stage and with undoubted feeling. Mr. 
Somerville, who is his own librettist, has devised an effective 
working cf the miracle by which a blind sailor recovers bis 
sight through the waters of the Holy Well, only to learn of 
his wife’s infidelity represented by her intention to elope 
with a Parisian lover who will give her all that her poverty- 
stricken husband denies her. There is a dramatic moment 
when the husband, now seeing, witnesses her preparations 
for flight. He says nothing, because of the vow imposed 
upon him by the village priest, who, having discovered that 
the blind man had recovered his sight, wishes to save up the 
‘miracle’ for the public celebration of the following day. 
Fortunately for our peace of mind the wife exercises the 
privilege of her sex and stays by her blind husband only 
tu find at the proper moment that he sees and knows. 
Between the blind man and his distress, the querulous wife, 
the consoling de//e mére, the far-sighted priest, the singer- 
lover, and the Breton village maidens there is plenty of 
variety. Mr. Somerville depicts each with no small skill, 
displaying resource and imagination in the process as well as 
a sound knowledge of contemporary operatic style of the best 
kind. He writes well for the despairing blind man and 
equally well for the lover, showing further a sense of the 
picturesque in his treatment of the other phases of the story. 
The whole falls gratefully on the ear, and well deserved the 
enthusiastic approval bestowed upon it by the public. The 
piece may have its weaknesses—as must every opera based 
on the foreign model—but it is undoubtedly sound operatic 
writing and delightfully melodious to boot. Its frequent per- 
formance will do good service to the cause of English Opera. 
With the composer at the conductor’s desk the work was 
well performed. At the hands of Miss Clara Simon as the 
Wife, Miss Doris Woodhall as the Mother, Mr. Hughes 
Macklin as the Lover, Mr. Arthur Winckworth as the Priest, 
and Mr. Kingsley Lark as Antoine, the opera received very 
effective representation, further aided by good scenery and 
costumes, and whole-hearted work from band and chorus 
and everyone concerned. 

Francis E, BARRETT. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS OF THE POST-WAR SEASON. 
By Francis E, BARRETT 

A change has come over the spirit of the Royal Opera, 
since the opening night of the post-war season which began 
in May. The curious operatic manner that marked the very 
early performances arose from the fact that during the past 
four years there had been a good deal of opera-giving in 
London. It was of a particular standard, created by the 
native artist—in itself a wonderful feat when the conditions 
are remembered, with a story of its own to be told some day 
with moral duly appended. But it was not the spirit of 
Covent Garden ; of opera as London best knows it ; of opera 
given by people who have been familiar with opera all their 
lives, and to whom the art and expression are second nature 
Now the old spirit has becone re-established, and Covent 








Garden is itself again. 
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It was the performance of Verdi’s ‘ Aida,’ with Madame 
Destinnova and Madame Kirkby Lunn, at the end of May, 
that definitely re-established the level to which the London 
opera-goer is accustomed. With the aid of Madame 
Destinnova in good voice, of Madame Kirkby Lunn not in 
such good voice but as dramatic and as sure as ever, M. Dinh 
Gilly as an Amonasro of woncerful intensity, M. Huberdeau as 
a tuneful King, M. Cotreuil as the High Priest, and M. 
Ulysse Lappas as Radamés, even though he seemed to be 
rather overwhelmed by his surroundings and incapable of 
doing all that was expected of him, there was a very fine 
performance. S'gnor Mugnone’s conducting was a model 
for this class of opera. He introduced into his reading 
several points of his own that were in every way of service to 
a performance which was received with unrestrained 
enthusiasm. Prior to this eventful night there were many 
occasions of note. The first was the production in England 
of Massenet’s ‘ Thérése,’ which had not been heard before. 
In this, one can trace the sympathetic band of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who knows possibly as well as anyone else how 
restricted the operatic repertoire has been, and how much it 
is capable of development in order to be representative. By 
‘Therese’ one was not particularly impressed. It was 
written by the gifted Massenet in one of those moods when he 
imagined that the cloak of Richard Wagner had fallen upon 
him, with the result that the balance is bad. His charm of 
manner is ever present, but had he kept to it and not 
attemped to be dramatic @ /a Wagner the world would have 
been happier. Good work was done in the piece by Miss Leila 
Megane, a new-comer of great promise, and by M. Alfred 
Maguenat and M. André Gilly. The story is of the French 
Revolution, of the Royalists and Republicans of :793. 
Those days and their deeds were really dramatic, and do not 
bear transference to the theatre, and never will until we get 
to the pitch of realism when the hero or heroine, either or 
both, are guillotined on the stage coram fofulo. To 
complete the bill Leoncavallo’s ‘I Pagliacci’ was given with 
Miss Migron Nevadaas a very charmir g and effective Nedda, 
M. Couzinou as a notably good Tonio, and M. Lappas 
making his first appearance as Canio, creating something 
like a furore by his delivery of the monologue. He in fact 
achieved a success he has, down to date, yet to repeat, since 
none of the other parts in which he has appeared—including 
that of Pinkerton in ‘ Madama Butterfly ’—suit him so well. 

The next event of note was the revival after many years 
of Massenet’s ‘Manon.’ The thanks of every lover of opera 
—not necessarily of Massenet only—are due to those who 
vouchsafed this act of justice. With all respect to Puccini, 
who is a genius in his own way, he does not reproduce the 
spirit of this story as Massenet does. The theme is typically 
French in spirit as in letter, and none but a Frenchman can 
reproduce it in music. All the grace of the well-remembered 
score was reproduced by the performance, for which Sir 
Thomas Beecham was responsible, and the occasion served 
to remind us of the good qualities of Madame Edvina, who 
appeared as Manon. It was a well-graded piece of work 
that succeeded in all points with the possible exception of 
the Gavotte, which in my opinion and without any biot of 
laudi temporis, was sung too heavily. The new tenor, a 
Belgian, M. Fernand Ansseau, who made his first appearance 
in this opera, at once established himself as an artist of 
weight. He has a fine, rich voice of the French type—which 
causes him to be mistaken for a Frenchman—and uses it well. 
Record shou'd also be made of the work in this opera done 
by Miss Katharine Arkandy, M. Huberdeau, and M. 
Maguenat, the last giving an extraordinarily clever piece of 
characterization as Lescaut. 

The rest of the operatic story consists of the achievements 
of various artists in different works, all of them familiar. 
At their head comes Dame Melba. To the delight of her 
admirers, to the gratification of those who hold pronounced 
views on the subject of the interpretation of the music of 
Gounod, she appeared as Marguerite in ‘ Faust’ and carried 
everyone away by the brilliance of her singing. One has not 
heard the Jewel Song sung with such perfection of 
vocalization for many a year. M. Ansseau sang well as 
Faust, M. Huberdeau was a most genial Devil, Miss Raby 
Heyl Siebel, and M. Couzinou, the Valentine, but minus 
* Dio possente.’ Mr. Albert Coates made his appearance at 


the conductor’s desk on this occasion and achieved much. 
He clearly knows his orchestra, and keenly appreciates its 





value. But there are one or two things about the present 
day ‘Faust’ the old hand must protest against as showing 
a tendency to ‘hurry up the old thing’ by scampering 
through the Kirmesse scene to the point of incoherence, and 
‘cutting’ the parts of Valentine and Siebel. One has already 
seen the King of Thule number slighted (elsewhere), and one 
wonders how long it will be before the Jewel Song is omitted. 
But Dame Melba’s beautiful version of the part, with its 
grace of manner and its immense vocal variety, has proved an 
irresistible attraction to the public, and it has been repeated 
on many occasions—a triumph for the established singer. 
For the new-comers there is an equally favourable outlook. 
Miss Margaret Sheridan, who made her first a ance in 
‘La Bohéme,' promises to become a favourite. She has an 
excellent soprano voice and responsive temperament. It 
would be idle to pretend that her singing is perfect, for it is 
not, but Miss Sheridan’s future is in her own hands, and 
can be shaped as she will by the simple process of steady 
work. At present her lower notes are inclined to be used tco 
openly—a practice from modern Italy, to which Mr. Thomas 
Burke is somewhat given. He has appeared several times, 
adding ‘Madama Butterfly,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ and ‘ I] Barbiere di 
Siviglia’ to his list. The atmosphere round and about 
Charpentier's ‘ Louise’ has been cleared by its restoration to 
the bill at Covent Garden, and Madame Edvina has renewed 
old triumphs, aided to good purpose by M. Ansseau, 
M. Cotrevil, and Madame Bérat. Signor Sammarco has 
made his reappearance, showing himself to be at his best 
when ‘Il Barbiere’ was given. Signor Martinelli has also 
reappeared, with powers augmented to a degree that gives 
him the position of the best Italian tenor of the day so far 
as the present outlook is concerned. He sang finely in 
‘La Bohéme,’ and magnificently in ‘Madama Butterfly,’ 
giving with Madame Destinnova a memorable performance. 
Finally be it recorded to their everlasting cred t that Miss 
Rosina Buckman, Miss Edith Clegg, Mr. Webster Millar, 
and Mr. Herbert Langley stepped into the breach early in the 
season and gave an excellent Saturday night performance of 
* Madama Butterfly’ in English. 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR. 
COMPETITION FOR ORIGINAL CHORAL SETTINGS AND 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

A hundred and forty-eight papers were received. The 
Council, after referring certain of them to Mr. Ernest 
Newman for report, has decided to divide the first and 
second prizes in each class into two equal firsts of £10, and 
to award two extra prizes of £3 each and six extra prizes of 
£2 each—a total of £58. The Council begs to thank all 
the competitors, and to express regret that, owing to the very 
high standard, so mary fine compositions and arrangements 
have had to go unawarded. It is hoped that the competition 
will have stimulated an interest in Scottish sorg and Scottish 

try. In that connection the Council will be pleased to 
consider settirgs and arrangements cf Scottish subjects at 
any time, apart from those already dealt with in the present 
competition, and to award prizes for meritorious work. The 
prize-winners were as follows : 


George Tootell (Kendal)—‘ The heather.’ 
Francis George Scott (Glasgow)—‘ Aye she kaimed her 
yellow hair.’ 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


W. G. Whittaker (Newcastle)—‘ The captain's lady.’ 
E. T. Sweeting (Winchester)—‘ Pibrech o’ Donuil dhv. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 


Harold E. Watts (Enfield)—‘ A Lyke-Wake dirge” 
Rev. S. Gregory Auld (Worcester) —‘ A Lyke- Wake dirge. 
William H. Harris (Lichfield)—* The heather.’ 

George Tootell (Kendal) —‘ The Titans.’ 

Frederick W. Blacow (Bournemouth)—‘ Canadian _boat- 


song. 
Purcell J. Mansfield (Paisley)—‘ The captain’s lady,’ and 
*O saw ye bonnie Lesley.’ 
Herbert Wiseman (St. Andrew’s)—‘ The Standard on the 
Braes 0’ Mar.’ ; 
Robert T. Stannard (Uxbridge)—‘ Pibroch o’ Donuil dhu 
and ‘ Aye she kaimed her yellow hair.’ 
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THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 
QUEEN'S HALL, MAY 19-24. 

This series of six concerts was doubly important. It was 
probably the chief incentive to the impatient protests 
that broke out in the newspapers against classical music 
and ‘ Hun-music’ generally. This column cannot concern 
itself with the rights and wrongs of the case, but it can 
give space for a little retrospect. The Beethoven Festival 
jgnalised the twenty-fifth year of Mr. Robert Newman’s 
association with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and thus it was 
the coping-stone of a great achievement in building up popular 
musical taste and appreciation. Beethoven’s music was as 

ite to the builders, and it was fitting, in the eyes of those 
who can look backward as weil as forward, that Beethoven’s 
music should be used in the celebration of their work. 

There is no need for detailed description of concerts 
whereat the music was familiar and the artists well known. 
The Symphonies were the ‘ Eroica,’ the seventh, the C minor, 
the Pastoral, the fourth, and the eighth ; the Overtures were 
‘Egmont,’ ‘Coriolanus,’ and ‘Leonora’ No. 3. Miss Daisy 
Kennedy played the Violin Concerto ; Moiseiwitsch played 
the ‘Emperor’ Concerto, and Mr. Lamond the C minor and 
G major Concertos. The programmes were filled up with 
works of Bach (four ‘ Brandenburg’ Concertos, and the double 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, played by Miss Irene 
Scharrer and Miss Myra Hess) ; Mozart (the B flat Pianoforte 
Concerto, played by Mr. Leonard Borwick); Schubert, 
Schumann, Weber, Mendelssohn, and others. 

Sir Henry Wood conducted throughout with the 
enthusiasm and interpretative power that have always been 
associated with his work. 


THE GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC-DRAMA. 

Those who have at any time been interested in the 

Glastonbury Festival School will hear with pleasure that 
its activities, which were cut short by the war, have been 
resumed with the release from the Army of Mr. Rutland 
Boughton, its musical director, and undoubtedly its moving 
spirit. 
To give some idea of the scope and tendency of 
this most interesting development it will be necessary 
first to run briefly over the factors which brought it into 
being. The idea in the abstract was patriotic in its 
inspiration. In the early days of the development of the 
music of Western Europe, England led the way. A 
school of English music and English music-drama lived 
and flourished when Italian music was in its infancy, 
and before the German school .existed. But after the 
good old days of the Elizabethans, it would appear that 
the palm was wrested from us. At the present moment the 
opera and music-drama which is most popular with British 
audiences is foreign in its origin. To reinstate our own 
country in its old position among the leading musical nations 
—to recapture some of the inspiration which made its 
musical achievements great—these are the ideals to which 
the Glastonbury Festival School aspires. 

Practically the idea of founding and developing a school 
for music-drama grew out of the collaboration of two gifted 
men—an author and a musician. The late Reginald Buckley 
wrote an epic, ‘ Arthur of Britain,’ a series of dramas centreing 
round the English hero-king of legendary fame. Feeling 
that his work was still incomplete, he sought a composer, 
and after various vicissitudes found in Rutland Boughton a 
man after his own heart. To produce their joint work was 
the next consideration, and to produce it in as perfect and as 
attractive a form as possible. Both men had at heart the 
musical ideals briefly outlined above, and it was desired to 
found a school for the production and development of work 
such as their own, and for the best expression of national 
artistic inspiration. 

The means by which this project was eventually carried out 
would make a long story. fe is sufficient for the moment to 
Say that it was achieved. Glastonbury, because of its 
romantic association with the Arthurian legends, was chosen 
as the centre for the activities of the new School, and because 
it was considered, to quote Rutland Boughton himself, that 
‘a nation's most vivid life ought to be concentrated in the 


country, where men are most in touch with the mystic and 
creative forces of the world.’ 





The year 1913 saw the production of a part of ‘The birth 
of Arthur,’ one of the ‘Arthur of Britain’ series, which was 
generally successful for its artistic insight and the striking 
originality and daring displayed in its production. In the years 
that followed, up to the time when Mr. Boughton was called 
up (1916), much had beendone. Besides ‘The Round Table’ 
(Buckley and Boughton), ‘The Immortal Hour ’—Fiona 
McLecd’s beautiful poem, and probably Boughton’s greatest 
artistic success—such works as Gluck's ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,’ 
Purcell's ‘ Dido and Eneas,’ the old English morality-play, 
‘Everyman,’ and (here we come back to modern times), 
Edgar L. Bainton’s ‘Oithona’ and Clarence Raybould’s 
music-drama ‘The Sumida River,’ were produced. That 
the work being accomplished is one that should ccunt in 
the future is testified to by the fact that it has the sympathy 
and support of such men as Sir Thomas Beecham 
(President of the School), Sir Edward Elgar, George 
Bernard Shaw, &c. 

The School reopened in the early part of this year with an 
Easter holiday term, a few concerts, and performances of 
original ballets and dances. The Summer term should see, 
among other things, the revival of ‘ The Round Table,’ ‘ The 
Immortal Hour,’ and ‘ The Sumida River.’ During the Easter 
term the classes included a course of Eurhythmics, based on 
the Jaques-Dalcroze system, and another of Hellenic dancing 
on the lines of the work done by Margaret Morris. There 
were also the interesting classes for scenic decoration and 
costume-making, the presiding genius being Christina 
Walshe. Her work in this respect has been declared by 
the critics to be on a par with that of Gordon Craig, 
Rheinhardt, and Granville Barker. It certainly is original 
and attractive 

It is obvious to anyone who knows anything of the work 
of the Glastonbury Festival School that every influence 
which counts in the artistic world, both of yesterday and 
to-day, is being brought to bear on it, yet the School retains 
an individuality all its own. It is to be hoped that one of its 
immediate objectives—viz., the erecting of the long-desired 
National Theatre at Glastonbury, which is to be a Temple 
of Art especially adapted to the work being produced— will 
be realised in the near future. Whether this is indeed the 
beginning of a great renaissance in British music-drama and 
its allied arts only time can prove ; but the sincerity and true 
artistic zeal with which the work is being carried on augurs 
well for its future. D. E. LS. 





‘IL CODICE 59.’ 

A RE-DISCOVERED AUTOGRAPH SCORE OF PALESTRINA. 

To the meticulous research of Monsignor Rattaele Cassimiri, 
the present accomplished Maestro of the Lateran Arch 
Basilica in Rome, is due the re-discovery of a most important 
autograph score of Palestrina, a score which had for long 
lain hidden in the musical archives of the Lateran, and 
which is labelled ‘11 Codice 59.” Monsignor Cassimiri is 
to be warmly congratulated not only on his great ‘ find,’ 
but also on his publication of the whole Codex of ninety-four 
folios with facsimiles and full descriptive analyses extending 
to about 160 pages. The publication of this Codex— 
beautifully printed by the Vatican Press, Rome—makes 
accessible to students the contents of this long-lost folio, 
consisting of lamentations, motets, hymns, Xc., all in 
Palestrina’s own handwriting. Monsignor Cassimiri shows 
by numerous quotations that the late Canon Haber! was not 
a competent editor, and he amply corroborates the severe 
strictures of Dr. Terry (Afustca’ Zimes, August, 1915) as 
to the inept methods of ‘editing’ adepted by the German 
Cecilian school—in fact, Haberl's * tinkering ’ of Palestrina is 
here shown up ruthlessly. Musicologists will feel grateful 
to Monsignor Cassimiri for his scholarly volume. 

W.H. G. F. 


We have received No. 3 of the British Music Society’s 
Bulletin. 1t opens with a characteristic paper by Bernard 
Shaw, entitled * Starved Arts mean Low Pleasures." There 
is much that is worthy of comment in it, and we hope to 
return to it next month. The Axd/efin contains also notes 
as to the Society’s doings. These pamphlets are well worthy 
of preservation. A bound set of them will be a valuable 
addition to the musician's library. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


Convincing evidence of the excellent musical work in 
London Working Girls’ Clubs was forthcoming at Queen’s 
Hall on June 17, when a choir drawn from over thirty clubs 
sang. The concert was the third Festival of its kind, and it 
is hoped to make the event triennial. The following report 
is from the A/orning Post : 


At a Thanksgiving Festival given at Queen’s Hall last 
night, a choir of 600 voices from the London Girls’ 
Clubs sang some interesting selections of choral pieces 
under the direction of Mr. Harvey Grace. Unison and 
part-songs, as well as Welsh and Somerset folk-songs, 
were given in excellent style, and in some modern 
examples by Elgar, Walford Davies, and Stanford, the 
choir’s work was of good quality, in tone and precision, 
especially in the unaccompanied numbers. The 
orchestra from Queen Alexandra’s House, conducted by 
Mr. T. F. Dunhill, also contributed some enjoyable 
performances during the evening, playing Sir Hubert 
Parry’s Suite for strings, Grainger’s ‘ Mock Morris,’ and 
a Canon for strings by F. Purcell Warren (a composer 
who was killed in action in 1915), which proved a very 
effective little piece. Some solos by Mr. Gervase Elwes 
and Miss Maude Gold, a clever violinist, also added to 
the interest of the concert. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


An interesting chamber concert was given by the students 
on May 28. The programme, which was an exceptionally 
well-varied one, included two movements from a Sonata by 
Boéllmann for violoncello and pianoforte, admirably played 
by Lilly Phillips and Lillian Southgate, Hasselmans's ‘ Conte 
de Noel’ for harp (Florence Edgcombe), two Dance 
Measures for violin by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, played 
by Gladys Chester, recitations given by Phyllis Bradley and 
Desirée MacEwan, and three MS. songs of more than 
ordinary interest and character by Arthur Sandford (scholar), 
admirably sung by Thelma Howarth. The other items were 
pianoforte solos, songs, vocal duets, and part of Bach's 
Concerto in D minor for two violins and string orchestra. 
The solo portions were played by Jean Pougnet and Cecil 
White, the conductor being Mr. Spencer Dvke. 

The members of the Dramatic Class gave two excellent 
performances of Sheridan's play ‘ The Rivals’ on Friday and 
Saturday, June 6 and 7. There was a different cast each 
evening. The whole of the arrangements were under the 
able direction of Mr. Acton Bond, and the performances 
reflected the greatest credit upon all who took part in them. 

An orchestral concert was given on Friday, June 20, at 
(Queen's Hall. The programme included a Symphonic 
Poem (MS.), ‘The Seekers, by Paul Kerby (student), a 
Fantastic Waltz (MS.), ‘ Cinderella at the Ball,’ by Eva Pain 
(Josephine Troup scholar), the Ballad of the Death of 
Saul, ‘Wilt thou take vengeance’ (‘ King Saul’), Parry, 
Pianoforte Concertos by Liszt and Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Violin Concertes by Mendelssohn and Elgar. 

The annual distribution of prizes will take place on Friday 
afternoon, July 15, at the Central Hall, Westminster. 
H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, K.G., the 
President of the Royal Academy, has kindly consented to 
distribute the awards 

A new scholarship, called the Sisselle Wray Scholarship, 
has recently been founded by Mrs. Wray in memory of her 
daughter. Candidates must be British-born subjects between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty years. The first 
competition will take place in September, and will be for 
soprano vocalist 

The Matthew Phillimore prize for male students of the 
pianoforte, competed for on Wednesday, June 11, was 
awarded to Leslie H. England, Egerton Tidmarsh being 
highly commended and Leo Livens commended. 

On Tharsday, June 12, Miss Beatrice Harrison and Miss 
May Mokle acted as judges for the Piatti prize for violoncello 
playing, and awarded it to Hildegard Arnold, Nora L. 
Parker being highly commended and Peter Muscant 
commended. 





London Concerts. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The 107th season of the Society came to an end op 
May 29, when Major Geoffrey Toye again conducted, 
After a sombre beginning with Brahms’s Variations on 
2 Theme by Haydn, the programme assumed romantic life 
which culminated in the gorgeous barbarities of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Suite, ‘Scheherazade.’ Well as the music plays 
its part as an impulse to choregraphy, it became clear that it 
loses much in the theatre; for familiarity with the 
‘ Scheherazade’ of the Alhambra does not prepare the listener 
for such vividness and so direct an appeal as the Suite made 
in the concert-room. A revival of Delius’s tone-poem ‘ Ina 
summer garden ’ was a timely reminder of a composer whose 
individuality and rich imagination entitle him to more 
attention than he is generally receiving. The soloists of the 
concert were Miss Myra Hess, who played Rachmaninoff’s 
second Pianoforte Concerto, and Miss Olga Haley, who 
sang Chausson’s ‘ Poéme de I’amour et de la mer.’ 


Dr. Arthur Somervell’s new Clarinet Quintet, produced in 
the course of Miss Marjorie Dunn’s chamber concert at 
Wigmore Hall on May 19, is a refined and pleasing work in 
the manner of a generation ago. 

Some ensemble playing of the highest order was heard 
at Wigmore Hall on May 20, when the London Chamber 
Concert Society continued its series. It was provided by the 
Misses d’Aranyi, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Arthur Williams 
in the G minor Quartet of Gliére. 

A Fantasia Appassionata for pianoforte Trio, written by 
Mr. J. L. Reason, brought forward by Mr. Isidore de Lara 
at Steinway Hall on May 21, gained well-deserved approval. 
The same programme included a Violin Sonata by Mr. J. R. 
Heath. On May 28 Mr. de Lara devoted his programme to 
British works that had been heard before, the most worthy 
being Frank Bridge’s three ‘ Idylls’ for string quartet. 

On May 22, Madame Donalda, who had not been heard in 
London for over five years, made her reappearance at 
olian Hall. The beauty and delicacy of her singing gave 
unbounded pleasure to a large audience. 

The String quartet in C, by Norman O'Neill, that was 
produced at AZolian Hall on May 24 by the London String 
Quartet, proved a work of high individual attraction. Its 
manner is refreshing and its workmanship full of interest. 

A series of concerts devoted to old Italian music was 
opened at Wigmore Hall on May 26, the artists being Miss 
C. Fino-Savio (vocalist), Miss A. Mazzuchelli (violinist), and 
Mr. N. Benvenuti (pianist). The music, which was largely 
unfamiliar, included two hitherto unknown songs of Bassani, 
and a Violin Sonata of Veracini that hss only lately been 
printed. The concerts were continued on June 2 and June 5. 

A Violin Sonata by J. B. McEwen was included in the 
programme of Miss Nancy Phillips’s recital at Eolian Hall 
on May 26. 

Mr. Herbert Heyner demonstrated to a large audience at 
£olian Hall on May 27 that he is an accomplished singer. 
Three picturesque songs by Cui, and a well-chosen British 
group, were the features of his programme. 

Elgar's Violin Sonata was played in an individual manner 
by Mr. John Dunnat Aolian Hall on May 27. The same 
programme included Mackenzie’s ‘ Pibroch.’ : 

Miss Edith Abraham employed orchestral accompaniment 
for her violin recital at Wigmore Hall on May 28, and made 

ood use of her opportunities by a performance of Elgars 
Conese, in which she showed fluency and expressive power. 

A new Pianoforte Quintet by Cyril Scott, characteristically 
bizarre, elaborate, and pleasing, was given by the Philharmonic 
String Quartet and Mr. Moiseiwitsch at Wigmore Hall on 
May 30. Its individuality was so striking, and at the same 
time much of its appeal so elusive, that a re-hearing would 
be welcome. 

An excellent concert was given at Aolian Hall on May 30 
by the Kinsey String Quartet, which showed British chamber: 
music in a good light by performing Frank Bridge's String 
Quartet in G minor. Spanish musical impressionism was 


represented by a three-movement work of Turina entitled 
*Scéne Andalouse,’ written for string quartet, viola, and 
pianoforte. 
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On May 3t the London String Quartet celebrated its 
bandredth ‘ Popular’ Concert at vlian Hall, and chose asa 
tative British work for the occasion, Vaughan | 
Williams’s cycle ‘On Wenlock Edge.’ The instrumental | 
works were Debussy’s Quartet, an unambitious Serenade | 
in C for Strings by Stenhammar, and Dorlay’s ‘ Avec une | 
folle bien-aimée,’ for string quartet, flute, and pianoforte. | 
Special reference must be made to the recitals of Mr. Cortdt | 
at Wigmore Hall on May 31 and June 14, for they finally | 
established him in the eyes of London audiences as one of | 
the world’s great pianists and unequalled in his peculiar | 
characteristics. Wherever pianoforte music appeals by | 
texture, picturesqueness, and romance—and a wide field is 
included therein—M. Cortdt is a wonderful interpreter. 
Somervell’s ‘ Maud’ song-cycle was given by Mr. Gregory | 
Stroud at Zolian Hall on June 2. 
At £olian Hall on June 3 Miss Olivia Etherington-Smith | 
sang a well-chosen group of British songs that included | 
Parry’s ‘ The Maiden,’ Ireland’s ‘I have twelve oxen,’ and | 
‘Over the sea,’ a setting of Christina Rossetti by Martin Shaw. | 
A new orchestra organized by M. Otscharkoff out of an | 
ensemble class at Eastbourne and strengthened with | 


professional ‘ leads’ was heard at Central Hall on June 3 in | 


a well-chosen programme, which was carried out in excellent 
style. Massenet’s Overture to ‘ Phédre’ made a dignified and 
unfamiliar opening. Miss Marjorie Hayward played Max 
Brach’s G minor Violin Concerto. 

At the same Society’s concert on June 3, the Misses 
Harrison and Mr. Hamilton Harty played Ravel’s Pianoforte 
Trio, and, with M. Tinayre as vocalist, assisted in carrying 
ont an interesting programme in a manner few could equal. 

Ireland’s ‘The Island Spell,’ York Bowen’s Romance 
in F, and pieces by Corder and Bax, were among the items 
in a well-chosen programme given by Miss Joyce Ansell 
(pianist) at Wigmore Hall, on June 4. 

Miss Marie Dare (violoncellist) played the Sonata in G 
of Eccles at AZolian Hall on June 4, and added pieces by 
Goossens and Frank Bridge. 

The sixth concert of the Alsace-Lorraine musical Festival, 
held at Steinway Hall on June 10, brought three works under 
aotice. These were a Violin Sonata by M. J. Erb, a Poéme 
for violin by Henry Lutz, and—of chief interest—a Piano- 
forte Quintet by Gabriel Pierné. 

Anew Sonata in A minor, by Mr. James Friskin, played 
by Miss Kate Friskin (the composer’s sister) at Steinway Hall 
on June 12, had all the qualities that have previously 
distinguished Mr. Friskin’s work—abundant ‘invention, 
sustained strength and musicianship, and a character that 
is not derived from any foreign source. The programme 
included also Parry’s ‘ Shulbrede Tunes.’ 

Ireland’s pianoforte work, ‘ The Island Spell,’ was a feature 
of Miss Chilton-Griffin’s programme at Wigmore Hall on 
- 12. On the same day, at Aolian Hall, Miss Fanny 

vies included Ernest Walker’s Variations on a Northern 
Theme and other British works in her programme. 

Mr. Johnston-Douglas, a capable singer who was heard at 
Wigmore Hall on June 13, chose his programme well. 
Bantock’s ‘The celestial weaver,’ Ivor Gurney’s ‘The 
fiddler of Dooney’ and ‘ The penny whistle,’ Harold 
Boulton’s ‘ Mollie Lee,’ and Ford’s ‘ Faire, sweet, cruell,’ 
were interesting items in his English group. 

A welcome opportunity of re-hearing Elgar's Piinoforte 
Quintet was afforded by the London String Quartet and 
Mr. William Murdoch at AZolian Hall on June 14. The 
impression of rich romantic beauty and unexpected moods 
carried away from the first performance was heightened. 
The slow movement again made a deep appeal. Brahms’s | 
String Sextet opened the programme. 

Violin Concertos in D by Brahms and Hamilton Harty | 
were played by Miss Katie Goldsmith at Queen’s Hall on 
June 14, with accompaniments provided by the Queen’s Hall | 
Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. Mr. Harty’s work is one 
that should be kept before the public. 





Durham and Oxford Universities have lately honoured 
themselves by — = Degree of Doctor of Music, 
honoris causa, Charles 
Williams respectively. 

Messrs. Hawkes & Son offer prizes of £50, £30, £20 and 
£15 for short melodious instrumental pieces, the competitors 
to be British. 


acpherson and Ralph Vaughan 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The scheme for a Permanent Birmingham Orchestra is 
rapidly advancing, and there is every prospect that the 
matter will soon be a /ait accompli, It is contemplated 
forming an orchestra of seventy instrumentalists, for the most 
part local players. The season is to extend over thirty 
weeks, from October to May, and it is proposed to have 
popular Sunday and Saturday evening concerts as well as a 
series of twelve Wednesday Symphony Concerts in addition 
to a number of evening concerts devoted to light music 
followed by dancing. A suggestion has also been made by 
the Education Committee, and favourably received by the 
committee in charge of the scheme, that free concerts 
for the children of the schools should be arranged. 
The annual cost of the undertaking for a season of thirty 
weeks, including the management, is put at £8,500. 
Deducting the revenue (46,000) reasonably to be anticipated 
from the concerts and engagements of the orchestra, it is 
| estimated there would be a deficiency of £2,500, one half of 
| which, it is suggested, should be covered by a City Council 
| grant, and the other half guaranteed privately over a period 
of five years, after which it might be expected that the 
undertaking would be self-supporting. Prof. Granville 
Bantock expressed his opinion on the subject of appcinting 
a permanent conductor. Naturally he said there would be 
visiting conductors for the Symphony Concerts, but for some 
of the popular concerts local conductors and the permanent 
conductor would be relied upon. There was pretty general 
agreement as to the most suitable appointment for the 
permanent conductorship, but it would be premature to make 
any statement just now. The whole subject will be brought 
before the City Council this month. 

The three chamber concerts given at the Royal Society 
of Artists’ Gallery, by Mr. Percival Hodgson and Miss Joan 
Willis terminated on June 4, and judging by the artistic 
success achieved and by the support given they will 
no doubt be continued next season. .The performers were 
Mr. Percival Hodgson (violin), Mr. Charles W. Bye (second 
violin), Mr. Paul Beard (viola), Miss Joan Willis (violoncello), 
and Mr. J. A. Beard (second viola). The vocalists included 
Miss Alice Vaughan and Mr. Aubrey Millward. The solo 
pianist was Mr. Michael Mullinar. 

Of special interest to all musicians was the first performance 
at Birmingham of Elgar’s String Quartet at the Royal Society 
of Artists’ Gallery, on May 31, by the Catterall Quartet. 
The work made a great impression, and it was at once 
apparent that the performers were in thorough sympathy 
with Elgar’s erudite work, giving a truly inspired and 
masterly reading, grandiose in tone-quality. A week 
previously Mr. Catterall and Mr. Hamilton Harty gave a 
virile and noble interpretation of Elgar’s Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, Op. 82, in E. The same work was also 
given here by Mr. Percival Hodgson and Mr. Michael 
Mullinar in quite efficient manner. 

The nineteenth annual Town Hall concert in connection 


| with the Midland Institute School of Music was given 


on June 4, under Prof. Granville Bantock’s direction. 
The orchestra numbered eighty-two performers, in 
which all the teachers of the various instruments took 
part, an altogether representative and excellent rank and 
file. The purely orchestral items were restricted to Elgar's 
‘Imperial March’ and Brian’s ‘Festal Dance,’ the latter 
being scored for a large orchestra including the usual strings 
and wood-wind, reeds, four horns, three trumpets, three 
trombcnes, tuba, drums, glockenspiel, triangle, tambourine, 
side-drum, bass-drum, cymbals, and pianoforte. Prof. 
Granville Bantock gave a vivid and impressive performance 
of both pieces, in which was revealed the steady progress 
achieved by the Institute orchestral class. Two of the 
pianoforte students exhibited pianistic skill in Rubinstein's 
| Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, No. 4 (first movement only), 
,and in Chopin's Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31. The perfor- 
mers were Miss Emily Ellis and Miss Cecilia Yeoman. An 
| attractive feature of the concert was Miss Nellie Woodward's 
remarkably clever interpretation on the fine Town Hall 
organ of Widor's Toccata in F from the Symphony No. 5. 
This performer’s mastery of the instrument was quite 
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astonishing, and her playing was received with great 
and well-deserved enthusiasm. Mr. Howard Rutter, the 
talented violinist, was heard in Bach’s Violin Concerto in 
A minor, played with flawlesss technique and in scholarly 
manner. The solo vocalists were Miss Frances Petty, 
Miss Dorothy Showell, and Mr. Sydney Lewis. 

It was a great mistake on the part of the promoters to give 
a concert at the Town Hall on Whit-Sunday evening, 
although its object was a charitable one, viz., to imburse the 
Blinded Soldiers and Sailors After-care fund (St. Dunstan’s). 
Judging by the poor attendance it is doubtful if much 

nefit will accrue to the charity. The chief attraction was 
the Peace Pageant Band, conducted by John Wilson (late of 
H.M. First Life Guards). In addition to the band a 
number of songs were contributed by Miss Alice Robinson, 
Miss Nancy Guest, and Mr. Sidney Stoddard. The solo 
pianist and accompanist was Miss Cecilia Yeoman. 

The great Peace Pageant (also in aid of the Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors After-care fund) which took place during 
Whit-week at Calthorpe Park proved a brilliant success. 
The master-mind directing the vast operations was Mr. 
Leolyn Hart, who was also the writer and inventor of the 
Pageant. Tw him all credit is due for the magnificent and 
successful way everything was arranged. The performers 
numbered two thousand five hundred, and the wonderful 
spectacle presented was divided into five episodes, opening 
with the singing of ‘Land of Hope and Glory’ by a 
representative choir of eight hundred voices, under the 
direction of Mr. Appleby Matthews. The choir was 
constantly requisitioned. There was also music throughout 
the Pageant from the special band under the direction of 
Mr. John Wilson and from the smaller Khaki band which 
accompanied the military episodes. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company once more occupied the 
stage of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre for three weeks, 
starting their operatic season on Monday, June 16. Two 
novelties were produced, ‘Stella Maris’ and ‘ Antoine,’ 
and for the first time here Puccini’s ‘La Tosca’ was given 
by this Company. Much appreciated was the revival 
of Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Mignon,’ otherwise the repertory 
for the first fortnight comprised such old favourites 
as ‘Faust,’ ‘Madame Butterfly,’ ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ 
‘Carmen,’ ‘Tannbiiuser,’ ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ and ‘Pagliacci’ and the ever-popular 
* Trovatore.’ Further reference and comment on the season 
will be given in the August number of the Musical Times. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

Beyond the summer series of Symphony Concerts, which 
are far less ambitious in scope than the winter series, there 
has been little orchestral music here of interest to record this 
month. 

The first and second of the Symphony Concerts, given on 
May 14 and 21 respectively, were extremely pleasurable, the 
programmes being almost up to the standard of those 
presented during the winter months, but more recently 
there has been a slight falling-off, when some 
compositions of small attractiveness have been rescued from 
oblivion. Beethoven’s eighth Symphony and that by 
Kalinnikov in G minor are works that will strengthen any 
programme, and possibly the same may be said, with 
reservations, of Sterndale Bennett’s G minor Symphony, 
but the example catalogued as No. 8 in E flat by Haydn, 
and such compositions as Gade’s ‘ Recollections of Ossian ’ 
Overture, Massenet’s ‘Scénes Pittoresques’ Suite, 
Hartmann’s ‘Vikings’ Overtare, and even Schumann’s 
* Dreams’ (amgiice) arranged for string orchestra, are more 
in keeping with concerts of the popular promenade type 
than with those boasting of the appellation ‘Symphony.’ 
We are fully aware that during the summer the time for 
rehearsal is very limited, necessitating the exclusion of any 
works of a complex nature, but we have yet to learn 
that recourse to lighter and less exacting compositions 
renders unavoidable the resurrection of such musty specimens 
as the aforesaid Gade and Hartmann Overtures ef hoc genus 
omne. On Jone 11, however, compensation was forthcoming 
in the shape of Schubert's ever-fragrant ‘ Unfinished’ 
Symphony, in the playing of which there were some very 
charming moments. In fact, at most of the concerts the 


orchestral playing has Leen exceedingly good, and if more 





works of greater value had been presented there would have 
been little call for criticism. 

The restrictions as to rehearsals referred to above were 
forcibly demonstrated on May 28, when Miss Ethel Perress, 
who had been announced to play Liszt’s second Pianoforte 
Concerto, was prevented from fulfilling her undertaking 
owing to lack of time for adequate rehearsal, the pianist 
having instead to substitute some pianoforte solos. At this 
concert Miss Margaret Perry, a young ex-scholar of the 
Bournemouth Conservatoire of Music and a pupil of Mr. 
Hamilton Law, the principal of that thriving institution, sang 
the charming air, ‘ My heart is weary,’ from Goring Thomas's 
* Nadeshda,’ with orchestra, her mellow voice and expressive 
interpretation being so much appreciated that an encore was 
demanded. At the first concert of the season Miss Maud 
Agnes Winter was heard in Kimsky-Korsakov’s somewhat 
anzemic and ineffective Pianoforte Concerto. The performer's 
reading was not a very striking one; she has been heard to 
much greater advantage on former occasions. The following 
week’s concert had one outstanding feature—Miss Daisy 
Kennedy’s playing in the Beethoven Concerto. This clever 
violinist was at the top of her form, her rendering of this fine 
work being of the highest order. On June 4 Mr. Hend 
Wolters, principal ‘cellist of the Orchestra, again furnished 
proof of his artistic temperament through the medium of a 
rather matter-of-fact Concerto by Lindner. Finally, Mr. 
Gordon Bryan, a talented pianist who has appeared at the 
Winter Gardens on several occasions, was very successfal in 
the delightful Grieg Concerto, his playing being noteworthy 
for its tastefulness and ease. 


BRISTOL. 


Mr. Cecil J. Sharp gave a highly-interesting address on 
the concluding day of the Mid-Somerset Musical Festival 
at Bath on May 17, where a number of Bristol competitors 
were successful. Mr. Sharp is the hon. director of the 
English Folk-Dance Society. He lectured on ‘ Folk Songs 
from the Appalachian Mountains,’ and his lecture was remark- 
ably fascinating, as it showed an extraordinary recovery of 
old songs. Inthe vocal illustrations he was assisted by Miss 
Karpeles, who was his companion and colleague on his journey 
of research. Mr. Sharp said the folk of the Appalachian 
Mountains seemed to be reproducing the same kind of life 
that was lived in England a century and a-half or two 
centuries ago. The people, although quite unlettered, were 
exceedingly musical, and sang some most charming songs. 
During the three years (1916-18) which Mr. Sharp spent 
among them he took down the music of no fewer than 1,700 
songs, whilst Miss Karpeles recorded in shorthand the words 
of the songs handed down from an unknown ancestry. Some 
of the typical songs were sung by the lecturer and Miss 
Karpeles, without accompaniment; and although only the 
five notes of the scale were used, as compared with our own 
scale, the singing of them proved interesting to the large 
audience, comprising most of the leading teachers of the 
district, and especially those who make folk-dance and song 
their particular study. The lecturer expressed hope and an 
opinion that all these songs would be published in due 
course, although he confessed that it would be too great 
a task to be accomplished in his own lifetime. Whilst 
among the Appalachian Mountains Mr. Sharp received 
invaluable help from Harvard University, and he has left 
with the University authorities useful notes of reference so 
that—whether on the American side of the Atlantic or on the 
European—the result of his monumental work will not be lost. 

A very happy reunion of members of the Harmonic Male- 
Voice Choir, one of Bristol’s progressive bodies of musicians, 
took place during the month at Stuckey’s, to welcome home 
over thirty members who had been away on_ service. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jenkins, the enthusiastic conductor and 
his wife, received a wedding-gift, comprising a case of cutlery 
and a silver fruit-basket, and a great tribute was paid to Mr. 
Jenkins’s work for the Society and for music. A very 
delightful musical programme followed. 

One of the features of the month’s music was a recital at 
Victoria Rooms by Mr. William Guidott, a baritone of fine 
tone and range, a resident of London, invalided from the 
Navy. He gave a most artistic interpretation of a classical 
selection—not of the heavy order, but quite out of the sphere 
of the ordinary concert programme. It included excerpts 
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from Massenet’s ‘Roi de Lahore,’ Debussy’s _ * Pelléas,’ 
Schumann, G Moret, and Rachmaninoff, and 
selections from the modern English school, among them a 
new dramatic song, ‘Rhapsody’ by Mr. Herbert Parsons, 
the West of England Chopin exponent, who, along with 
Mr. Percy Lewis (the ’cellist), also contributed to a delightful 
ning. 

Bristol Cathedral Old Choristers’ Association had its 
seventh annual Festival on May 18, a service at the 
Cathedral and a reunion at the Royal Hotel, the Bishop 
presiding, forming part of the scheme. Mr. John Barratt, in 
toasting the ‘Old Choristers,’ said that he was admitted to 
the Cathedral choir in :845—seventy-four years ago ! 

Bristol is very poorly served in the matter of bands, a 
reason pethaps being that public support is of very little 
monetary value: but the band at the Zvological gardens and 
Mr. Sydney Jones's band on the Durdham Downs plateau, 
bave been well patronised since their opening for the 
season. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 


Only two concerts worth recording have taken place in 
Torquay Pavilion, On May 28 Mr. Barry Squire (violinist), 
who was for some time leader of the former Pavilion 
orchestra, gave a recital with the assistance at the pianoforte 
of Mr. Harold Samuel. Sonatas played were the * Kreutzer’ 
and the César Franck, and Mr. Barry Squire played music 
by Pugnani-Kreisler, and Beethoven. His brother, Mr. W. 
H. Squire, played ’cello music by Boccherini and arrange- 
ments of Schubert's songs; Mr. Samuel played Poldini's 
‘Poupée Valsante.” The three instrumentalists collaborated 
in trios by Frank Bridge and Tchaikovsky, and Miss 
Hilda Blake sang songs by Puccini, Henschel, and 
Liza Lehmann. On the first Wednesday in June sonatas 
by Rubinstein and Grieg for ‘cello and pianoforte were 
p Ber by Mlle. Fernande Kufferath and Mr. F. Stuart 
Young, and the ’cellist disp'ayed great proficiency in music 
by Popper, Davidoff (‘ La source’), and Jarnefeldt. Miss 
Mariel Michell was the vocalist. 

An interesting evidence of the survival in Devon of the 
spirit of med wval England is the revival of a Miracle Play 
Society at Kelly, with Miss Mary E. Kelly as guiding spirit. 
On May 29 three performances were given of a Biblical play, 
‘Joseph,’ written by Miss Kelly, beautiful in construction 
and dramatic in representation of the story. The play 
was introduced and rounded off by the singing of appropriate 
verses from the Psalms, the Testament of Joseph, and the 
Book of Genesis, rendered in plainsong by a choir of female 
voices under the direction of the Rev. Greville Cooke. The 
simplicity of the entire performance was thoroughly in accord 
with the spirit of old miracle and morality plays, and served 
the desired purpose of stimulating thought and interest. 

A pageant, ‘The home-comers,’ given at Bridwell on 
Whit-Monday, depicted in five scenes the return of warriors 
and various epochs in the country’s history, and songs, 
choruses, and dances provided a conspicuous; feature. 
Specially may be mentioned the song, chorus, and country 
dance in the Waterloo scene. Mr. RK. Bareham (Tiverton) 
was the musical conductor, and the band of the R.M LL., 
Plymouth Division, was a great factor in the succes; of the 
performance. 

Supported by Mr. E. J. Labbett’s orchestra, two operatic 
performances at Bideford on May 14 included scenes and 
music from ‘A midsummer night’s dream,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ 
‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Romeo and Jaliet,’ and ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
the Ladies’ Grecian Choir giving the musical numbers. 

Seaton Operatic Society, with an excellent orchestra, and 
conducted by Mr. E. Brokenshire, gave three performances 
on May 23 and 24 of the opera, ‘Dogs of Devon’; and at 
Totnes on June 4 performances of * The Sorcerer’ and 
‘Pirates of Penzance’ were successfully given by Mrs. 
Herring-Mason’s Ashburton Operatic Society, with Miss 
Fifine de la Céte as prima donna. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company occupied Plymouth 
Theatre Royal for the week beginning May 12 without 
reproducing any but well-tried favourites. 

The only choral event for the month has been supplied 
by the enterprising Winkleigh Choral Society, which sang 
, The Banner of St. George’ and part-songs on May 29. 


Mr. J. F. Lane conducted the choir of fifty voices, and a 
String orchestra, the principals being Miss M. Cowle, 
Mrs. M. Fothergill (Exeter), and Mr. S. J. Bishop (Exeter 
Cathedral). 

Before Torquay and District Organists’ Association, at 
Torquay, on May 17, Mr. Harold Rhodes, organist of St. 
John's, read a paper, ‘Wagner twenty years hence,’ with 
illustrations on the pianoforte, and Mr. Cyril Church 
(Crediton) gave a recital in St. Andrew’s Church. 

An organ recital was given at Northtawton on May 21, by 
Dr. Bussell, with vocal and violin music. Friends from 
Crediton gave vocal and instrumental music at Kennerleigh 
on May 25, when Mr. C. G. Church, organist of Crediton 
Parish Church, gave a recital. The Rev. F. W. Bodger, at 
his organ recital at Lynmouth on May 30, played Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, and Marches by Smart and 
Gounod. Bachs Fantasia and Fugue in G minor were 
played by Mr. F. G. Bradford at Exmouth (St. Andrew's), 
on May 8, followed by Borowski’s Sonata in A minor, and 
pieces by Guilmant and Lemaigre; Mr. S. H. Stowell 
played violin music. 

CORNWALL, 

Sticker is a tiny Cornish village on the hills above 
St. Austell, and it is to its credit that it maintains a choral 
Society of its own, with Mr. W. Brennand Smith as 
conductor. On June 5 a very artistic and enjoyable 
performance was given of ‘The May Queen’ with violin 
(Mr. Hinchcliffe), pianoforte (Mr. Horace Crocker), and 
organ (Mr. W. Hancock) accompaniment. The choral 
singing was tuneful and bright, and evidenced keen interest 
and good training. 

Preparatory to taking part in the Cornwall Music 
Competitions, Marazion and District Ladies’ Choir gave a 
concert on June 5. The test-pieces for last year and this 
year’s competitions were excellently sung, comprising ‘ Early 
Spring,’ ‘ There is a garden,’ ‘ Spring-time,’ ‘ Sir Eglamore,’ 
and trios were ‘Absent’ and ‘Rest thee on this mossy 
pillow.’ 

An excellent rendering of the operetta ‘Pearl, the 

fisher-maid’ was given at Hayle on June 4, under the 
direction of Mrs. P. R. Hosking. 
Mr. George Sellers (St. John’s, Penzance) gave organ 
recitals on the recently renovated organ in Perranuthnoe 
Church on June 12, and the choir sang anthems and choruses. 
An organ recital at Marazion on May 25 was given by Mr. 
W. Jacobs, assisted by St. Ives Quartet. An organ and 
violin recital was given at Roskear on June 12 by Mr. H.C. 
Tonking (Newquay) and Mrs. G. B. Hooper (Camborne). 


LIVERPOOL. 

Thanks to the Crane Hall Wednesday afternoon concerts 
we have not been without opportunities for hearing music 
worthy of the name even during the dog days. Notable 
was Mr. Cyril Scott’s second visit on May 21, when he 
played several of his pieces in lighter vein, with general 
acceptance. These included examples of delicate and 
individual charm in his * Lotusland,’ ‘Sea Marge,’ ‘ Caprice 
Chinois,’ and ‘ Batterfly Waltz.’ In these miniatures, 
Mr. Scott's art is indeed captivating and unexcelled in its 
way. Bat similar appreciation, on a first hearing, is by no 
means a foregone conclusion in the case of his Sonata, 
Op 66, which is a spun-out work of inordinate length, with 
little attractive in its constructive modernity. Moments of 
beauty are all too rare and transient. In two groups of his 
songs Mr. Scott was again fortunate in having Miss Astra 
Desmond as his interpreter. The immediate interest and 
charm of ‘ Invocation,’ ‘ A Birthday,’ *‘ A Tyrolese Evening,’ 
and others, typical of the composer's individual song- 
melodies and harmonic inventiveness in the accompaniments, 
so defily played by Mr. Scott himself, were completed by the 
first performance of two quaintly-original songs from the 
Chinese—‘ In Absence,’ and ‘ Alone.’ 

In Crane Hall, on June 4, Mr. Anderson Tyrer gave 
brilliant performances in the Grieg and Tchaikovsky 
Pianoforte Concertos, in which a compressed orchestral 
accompaniment was well played on a second pianoforte by 
Mr. G. J. Freeman. Me. Tyrer is an artist of consummate 
technical skill, in whom vitality and vivacity are combined 
with a fresh temperament and sense of atmosphere. He 





especially showed real expression and tender feeling in the 
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tragic beauty of the slow movement of the Grieg Corcerto. 
Two singers—Miss Dyson (contralto) and Mr. Riddell 
Hunter (baritone)—contributed acceptable vocal relief. Mr. 
Honter’s range of styles and artistic singing were again 
noteworthy. 

The perennial freshness of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
masterpieces, familiar as household words, was egain shown 
by the successful performances by the D'Oyly Carte 
Company, which delighted large audiences in the Royal 
Court Theatre during a three weeks’ season from May 19. 
Mr. Billington is, alas, no more, but the Cempany included 
such prime favourites as Messrs. Leo Sheffield and H. A. 
Lytton, inimitable in their respective :dles. Mr. Walter 
Hann was director of an adequate tand and chorus. 
Another popular organization, the Allington-Charsley Opera 
Company, conducted by Mr. Harrison Frewin, has been 
successful in a round of familiar operas performed in the 
Shakespeare Theatre. 

Under Mr. J. E. Matthews the Oxton and Clavghton 
Orchestral Society, a large and worthy combination of 
prc fessional ard amateur players, gave a successful concert 
in Binkenhead Town Hall on May 24, when the magnificent 
—— playing of Mr. Frederick Dawson in Tchaikovsky’s 

ianforte Concerto was alertly supported by the orchestra, 
which was also heard in the ‘ Meistersir gers’ Overture and 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony. The vocalist was 
Mr. J. C. Brien, who sang very well in the Prolegue to 
* Pagliacci.’ 

A beautiful memorial wirdow to a deeply-regretted yourg 
lady, Miss Helena Hays McCullagh, was recently unveiled 
in the Belvedere School for Girls, Princes Park. In its 
noble design and exquisite workmanship the window is one 
upon which the artist (Mr. H. G. Hiller, of Liverpool) no 
less than the subscribers may well be congratulated. It isa 
worthy memorial of one whose personal qualities and musical 
attainments had endeared her to a wide circle outside 
the Philharmonic Society at whose concerts she was regarded 
as an unexcelled accc mpanist. 

The Philharmonic Society is as usual looking ahead in 
makirg its arrargements for next season. At the first 
concert, on October 28, Mr. Busoni will corduct, and also 
play, and Mr. Albert Coates has been engaged as conductor 
at two concerts. M. Pierné, with Cortét as solo pianist, 
will appear on November 25, and it is hoped that Sir 
Thomas Beecham and Sir Henry Wocd may find it possible 
and accept engagements. The concert on January 13 will 
be choral (no orchestra), and on this occasion Mr, Ernest 
Bryson’s unaccompanied ‘Drum Taps’ will be performed 
here for the first time. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 

In striking contrast to its policy during the earlier seasons 
a few years ago, it now pleases the Beecham management to 
ignore applications for Press facilities, so ccmment on the 
five weeks’ season just concluding cannot be made. The 
novelties mentioned in the June issue for first performance in 
Whit-Week, and the concluding week, were all withdrawn, 
and mcrey returned. In common fairness to the management 
it must be recorded that never before has this happened, and 
it cannot be matter for surprise if people begin to wonder 
whether Sir Thomas is not prore to assume too onerous 
responsibilities for adequate justice to be done by him to all. 

There have been two concerts which, even in the full 
flood of the winter season, would rightly have excited more 
than ordinary attention. On June 3, Mr. Walter Mudie, an 
amateur in the truest sense of the term, displayed the same 
high degree of ability which used to be revealed sometimes 
at the bigger competitive Festivals, when, at the Tuesday 
Mid-day Concert, he conducted a most efficient strirg 
orchestra, mainly amateur also, in three works for pianoforte 
and strings—Bach’s Concerto in F, Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Wedding cake’ Valse-Caprice, and a work by Julius 
Harrison, written in 1912, for harp and strings, and now 
transcribed (and played for the first time) for pianoforte and 
strings. The pianist in each work was Mrs. J. S. Bridge. 
The Harrison piece is a thoroughly stimulating item— 
spontaneous in expression, easeful in style, never giving the 
impression of being conceived on a bigger scale than the 
medium in which it is expressed, nor of having been tossed off 


should call, without offence, the sccpe of really competent 
amateur strirg players, and, withal, possessing character and 
quality. Mr. Mudie handled all these widely-contrasted 
styles of composition with evident versatility, and may be 
accounted lucky on being able to present the Harrison item 
especially in such attractive manner. Manchester has 
produced gifted choral conductors: given health and 
strength, Mr. Mudie may easily become an equally stimu. 
lating influence. 

The first performance of the new E'gar Quartet on 
May 27, by the Catterall Quartet, drew the customary ‘ first. 
time’ audience—but four o'clock on Tuesday, the principal 
market-day on the Royal and other Exchanges, is hardly an 
ideal time. Dr. Bredsky—to the members of whose 
Quartet the composer has dedicated the work—was a 
delighted listener. 

One records initial impressions for what they may be 
worth, to be confirmed or otherwise with fuller knowledge 
and experience. The players were completely at ease in the 
first two movements, and played with superb finish and 
lucidity, the serenity and trar.quillity of the slow movement— 
heard, as it was by many, after the harassments of a busy 
afternoon—comirg as sccthing balm after the heat of the 
day. The more strenuous /7a/e hardly convinced cne as did 
the other sections. Were the players less completely under 
the spell of its influence, or was the listener unable so 
swiftly to effect the mental readjustment demanded after 
the wonderful close of the pracevole ? 

If it be allowable to indulge a tendency to seek poetical or 
nature-moods corresponding to music hike this slow move- 
ment, it might be suggested that lines towards the close of 
one of John Drinkwater’s poems (collected edition, p. 103) : 

Peace on the hills, and in the valleys peace, 
And Rothka’s moaning music sounding clear, 
The passirg scng of wearicd wir ds that cease, 
Movirg among the reeds of Rydal Mere ; 
seem to one Lakeland lover at any rate to establish that 
perfect identity of thcught and feeling. 

For the bencfit of the Students’ Subscription Fund Dr. 
Brcdsky has handed to the treasurer of the Royal Manchester 
College of Music, £32, beirg the proceeds of the Brodsky 
Quartet season. 

The Council has been obliged to raise its fees (organ and 
wind-instrument students excepted) £2 per term. All things 
considered this must be regarded as a very slight increase. 


Musical Hotes from Abroad. 
MILAN. 

On May 18, Prof. Romagnoli, on invitation of the 
Universita Popolare, held a conference in which he drew 
a parallel between Italian and German music. He pointed 
cut how German music had reached the zenith of its develop- 
ment at a later period than Italian music, deriving benefit 
from the more advanced phases of modernised art over the 
less evolved Teutonic art. He determined the differential 
characteristics incorporated in the music of the two races, 
viz., the prevalence of the constructive and dynamic element 
—hence the system of a restricted number of themes, elabo- 
rated indefini'ely—in the case of German music, and the 
prevalence of the animated pathetic ele ment, with its variety 
and exuberance of melody, in Italian music. 

At the Teatro del Popolo, a grand orchestral concert was 
given on May 19. The Sunday concerts of the season 
organized by the Commune, under the management of the 
Societa Orchestrale Milanese, are devoted exclusively to the 
working classes. The large hall was packed to overflowing, 
every piece being en'husiastically applauded. Where uncul- 
tured masses are concerned, greater success is obtained with 
music in which the constructive element, no matter how 
elaborate, permits the melodic and rhythmic elements to 
emerge, so to speak, as separate constituents. The second 
Symphony of Brahms, in which the purest symphonic texture 
is all-prevalent, came within popular appreciation and under- 
standirg, the Alegresto and brilliant /ina/e being mach 
applauded. There was no room to doubt the spontaneity 
cf its reception. The afternoon programme also included 
the ‘Tannhauser’ Overture; the Overture of ‘Le Donne 
Curiose’ (Curious Women) of Wolf-Ferrari; the Scherzo 








as ‘only a trifle for strings.’ Not very cften does one 
chance on works so modern in feeling, so well within what I 
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Maestro Vittorio Gui conducted 


Allegro’ of Elgar. 
admirably. 

‘The Spiteful Lovers’ (I dispettosi amanti) is the title 
of a new opera which was given at the Carcano Theatre on 
May 22—new at least to Italy, although it had already been 
performed elsewhere with, it is reported, considerable 
success. The libretto is by Comitti, music by Parelli. It 
is a lyric comedy in one Act. The plot, character, and 

neral style of the work can lay no claim to originality. 

e music is presented under difierent aspects. There are 
short, simple melodies which remind one of Cimarosa ; 
the young Italian School is represented by broad, pathetic 
arias, and there is also a touch of Donizetti. While there 
is a deficiency of pure lyric quality in the work, in scenes 
where the comical element predominates the musical 

lance runs elegantly enough with catchy expressive 
songs backed by a perky orchestration. As a whole the 
work was applauded, and evidently diverted the audience. 
The success attained would appear to augur well for its future. 

With the object of worthily commemorating the fiftieth 
year of the existence of the Civic Popular School of Music 
—a ceremony held over last year on account of the war— 
the Municipality of Milan has decided to give in La Scala 
Theatre in November of the current year a choral and 
instrumental concert with the collaboration of all the pupils 
and ex-pupils of the School. 

An interesting exhumation in the world of opera took 

lace when Bellini’s ‘ Pirata’ was performed last month at 

tania. This opera had practically been relegated to the 
shelf. It is rich in sweetest melodies, and was greatly 
appreciated by the audierce. - 
visa Tetrazzini has been awarded a gold medal with 
Diploma of Honour of the Italian Red Cross in recognition 
of her generous efforts in numerous charity concerts benefiting 
disabled and wounded soldiers. 

The Verdi Theatre of Padova, which had been seriously 
damaged during an air-raid last year, is now being rapidly 
restored, and will be ready for the winter season of opera, 
1819-20. 

Francesco Mottino, who died in March last, at Milan, 
had obtained considerable renown as a baritone singer, and 
had sung with Patti at Covent Garden on severa! occasions. 
His talent was more conspicuous in dramatic art. He 
acquired fame as a master of elocution and acting, pupils 
coming to him from England, America, Russia, and Poland. 
Mottino’s activity at Milan extended over a period of fifty 
years, his rooms being a veritable gallery of photographs of 
celebrated lyric and dramatic artists who had been initiated 
by him into the tricky art of scenic comportment, while he 
was also a writer of no mean ability.. An enormous quantity 
of poetry—political, satirical, social—novels, libretti of 
opera, comedies, dramas, and a treatise on elocution, came 
from his prolific pen. In 1880 he founded and edited a 
paper called L’ ¢opista (Zhe Utopian), which lived for 
seven years. Mottino was born at Courgne. 

Concerning the production of the much-discussed 
posthumous cpera, ‘ Nerone’ (Nero), of Boito, there is no 
definite news to hand. We know that ‘ Nero’ is complete, 
in four Acts, and that it has been handed to the competency 
of Toscanini, Dr. Gaetano Césari, and Smareglia, which 
commission will decide the where, how, and when the opera 
is to be represented. Hearsay has it that the work is a 
masterpiece in every way, and we believe this, because the 
composer of ‘ Mefistofele’ was a punctilious, painstaking, 
self-criticising genius. 

Opera-composers are getting busy with new works. 
Mascagni’s ‘11 Piccolo Marat’ (‘ Little Marat’) will be 
iven in the autumn along with three one-Act operas of 
fancinelli. Franchetti has composed ‘ Moabita,’ after a 
libretto of Angelo Orvieto, and a pastoral drama taken from 
a novel of Giovanni Verga. The author of ‘ Adriana’ has 
written a new opera, ‘ Ritorno all’ amore’ (‘The return to 
love’), a fairy-tale in three Acts of Renato Simone. Other 
novelties are ‘La Principessa Lontana’ of Montemezzi, 
‘La via della finestra’ of Zandonai, ‘Debora e Jaele’ of 
Pizzetti, ‘Fata Malerba’ of Vittorio Gui, *‘ L’Aviatore di 
Dro’ of Pratella (a futurist composer), ‘La leggenda di 
Sacuntala’ of Alfano, and ‘I fuochi di San Giovanni’ of 
Camussi. Such are the new finished works of the more 


celebrated composers. 
May, 1919. 


E. HERBERT CESARI. 





ROME. 


The series of Sunday afternoon concerts at the Augusteum 
closed on May 18 with an orchestral concert directed by 
Signor Casella, with Signorina Lydia Cartaglia as pianist. 
This young lady, who completed her studies at the Accademia 
di Sta. Cecilia in 1917, is gradually becoming well known in 
Rome, and it is rumoured that she is shortly to undertake a 
tour in England. The programme presented on this occasion 
was as follows : 


‘ Freischiitz’ Overture . a a ‘ Weber 
C oncerto in A minor for pianoforte and orchestra .. Grieg 
Suite for orchestra ‘ i Casella 


Symphony No.6 .. es ee os .. Beethoven 

The inclusion of Beethoven’s Symphony in Signor Casella’s 
programme was the occasion for no small amount of criticism, 
as this gentleman figures amongst the most determined anti- 
Beethovenites. In fact, the criticisms threatened to become 
so severe that a second concert which had been projected, 
with the fifth Symphony on the programme, was abandoned. 

At the time of writing the Costanzi Theatre is occupied by 
the ‘ marvellous infant,’ Willy Ferrero, who is already known 
in England, where he directed some concerts at the 
Albert Hall before the war. This little phenomenon is a 
great favourite in Rome, and has gained new laurels by 
his début in the field of opera, his second programme at 
the Costanzi having included the Prolegue of Boito’s 
‘Mefistofele.’ This is the first time that Willie has directed 
opera, and his success was immediate and assured. He 
entered his fourteenth year Jast month, and chose this period 
to signalise his triumphal début in a new field of direction. 
The first programme presented by the young conductor was 
as follows : 


Fifth Symphony , Beethoven 
Prelude to * The Meistersinge:s ° Wagner 
Notturno oe ae Martucct 
Overture to ‘ Tannhduser’ Wagner 


In the second pregramme the well-known bass, Argentino, 
added the attractions of his beautiful voice to the splendour 
of the execution, when the following was the music 
performed : 

Prologue to ‘* Mefistofele’ (Introduction—Core 
Monologo Coro degli angioletti— Preghiera 


Perorazione) .. Boeite 
Three Selections Mancinelit 
* Redemption ' Franck 


LEONARD PEYTON, 


Miscellaneous, 


Leeds College of Music celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary during June, when several special concerts 
were given and a group of free scholarships offered for public 
competition. Sir Joseph Barnby made the inaugural speech 
at the opening of this successful music centre in 1894. He 
alluded to the great difficulties which confronted serious 
students in their search for a sound musical training. Since 
that time the townsfolk have shown much appreciation of 
the work of the College, thousands of pupils having availed 
themselves of its resources. Some of these have since become 
famous, and many have filled important appointments. 
Throughout the North of England, and further afield, the 
influence of this popular College has made itself felt. The 
foundation and maintenance of the College has been due to 
the Haddocks, a well-known family of Leeds musicians who 
for more than a century have been in the van of English 
musical leadership in the Yorkshire district. The present 
principal, Mr. Edgar Haddock, is a violinist of considerable 
repute, who on one occasion appeared with Joachim in a 
Grand Duo by* Spohr. The Haddocks have been famous 
collectors of old fiddles. Kubelik plays a Strad that was 
long theirs. 

An important concert was given by the Croydon Phil- 
harmonic Society on May 28. The capabilities of the 
choir satisfied an exacting test in a complete performance 
of Elgar’s ‘The Spirit of England,’ ably conducted by 
Mr. Alan J. Kirby. Miss Caroline Hatchard and Mr. John 
Booth sang the solo parts. The instrumental numbers in the 
programme included Mackenzie’s ‘ Nautical ’ Overture and a 
delicate and pleasing ‘ Italian Serenade’ by Mr. W. I. Reed, 
of which the composer conducted the first performance. 
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Wardour Street, W. 1. Cambridge Music Agency, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. ‘ 
oO 
ab en T- ORG ANTS ‘Lady) WANTED for ‘i. LIBRARIES and COLLECTORS.—FOR ' A 
4 Zz ar ason, asabove, Sal Ary, 1,000 francs, ALE. Complete Set BACH-GESELLSCHAFT. Volume» { 
This appoin ment the above would be suitable for two friends. | substantially Memme g rest unbound. £50 or near offer. * *R.L. 
Address as above clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 












ITED. 
House 


imittis 
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ANTHEMS 
TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 
*Almighty and everlasting God .. 
Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, Hea 


Gibbons 14d. 


ovsky ad. 

S.S. Wesley 4d. 
E. W. Naylor 4d. 
J. Barnby 14d. 


Ascribe unto the Lord .. - oe os 
Behold, God is great ‘ es 
Beloved, if God so loved us 


Beloved, let us love one another os -- Gerard F. Cobb 1$d. 
*Beyeallofone mind .. . Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. 
*Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to ‘the Trinity). P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 
*Blessed is the man ae ° John Goss 4d. 

Blessing and glory Boyce 14d 

Bach 6d 


*Blessing, glory .. 
Come, ye children. . 
*God came from Teman .. ° C. Steggall 4d. 
*God so loved the world .. :: Matthew = 14d. 
Grant,O Lord .. +o oe oe ° Mozart rd. 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. oe J. T. Field 2d. 


Josiah Booth 3d. 


*Hail, gladdening Light . P G. C. Martin 4d. 
He in tears that soweth (s. S.A.), in Key of A F. Hiller 14d. 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s. ans in o~_ of A flat F. Hiller 14d. 
*Holy, holy, holy .. ° Crotch 3d. 
Holy, Lord God Almighty Thomas Bateson 4d. 
*How goodly are Thy tents F. Ouseley 14d. 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. Spohr 1d. 


*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed ange! spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 


Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 
P. Tchaikovsky ad. 


lam Alpha and Omega .. on o oo Ch. Gounod 3d. 
*I am Alpha and Omega .. - an «- J. Stainer 14d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. J Varley Roberts 3d. 


I beheld, and lo! .. os os . Blow 6d. 
I know hat the Lord is great we ° F. Ouseley 14d. 
I saw the Lord ae as Cuthbert Harris 3d. 
Isawthe Lord .. oe es ‘s oo 


J. Stainer 6d. 
I will magnify oe J. Shaw 3d. 
I will sing of Thy power Greene 4c. 


A. Sullivan 14d. 

H. Wareing 3d. 

G. Garrett rd. 

“J Clarke-Whitfeld 14d. 
° E. H. Thorne 3d. 
. J. Varley Roberts 3d. 


*I will sing of Thy power 
I will sing unto the Lord 
*In humble faith on 
*In Jewry is God known .. 
In sweet consent .. “ 
In the fear of the Lord 


Let the peace of God J. Stainer 4d. 
*Light of the world . E. Elgar 3d. 
*Lord of all power and might William Mason 14d. 


J. Barnby ad. 
H. A. Chambers 14d. 
. J. Varley Roberts 14d. 
° J. Barnby 3d. 
B. Tours 4d. 
King Hall 14d. 
John Goss 3d. 
A. Sullivan 14d. 
A. H. Mann 3d. 


Lord of all power and might ~— 's Voices) nes 
Lord, we pray Thee 
*Lord, we pray Thee 
O Father blest 

O joyful Light 
*O Lord, my trust .. 
*O taste and see 
*O taste and see 

O taste and see 


O where shal! wisdom be found 7 ‘ Boyce 6d. 
Ponder my words, O Lord Arnold D. Cuiley 1§d. 
*Praise His awful Name .. Spohr ad. 


G. C. Martin 6d. 
Mendelssohn 1d. 
Mendelssohn 8d. 
John Goss 4d. 
W. H. Gladstone id. 
S.S. Wesley 3d. 
G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
J. Shaw 3d. 


Rejoice in the Lord a ae 
*See what love hath the Father .. 
Sing to the Lord . “a 
*Stand up and bless | 

Teach me Thy way 

*The Lord hath been mindful 
*The Lord is my Shepherd 

The Lord is my Shepherd 

The Lord will comfort Zion H. Hiles 6d. 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life Alan Gray 14d. 
*We give Theethanks .. - .. G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
We have heard with our ears H. Aldrich 1s. 
Whatsoever is born of God H. Oakeley 3d. 
Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 3d. 


THE “LUTE: : SERIES 


taga Almighty God, Who hast mage H. Elliot Button 1d. 
ta4b Grant to us, Lord 5 H. Elliot Button 1d. 
*7b Let Thy merciful ears A. R. Gaul x$d. 
2 O God, Who hast egy A. R. Gaul ad. 
69 Teach me Thy way. Frank L. Moir 3d. 
tege: We humbly beseech T hee . H, Elliot Button rd. 


inthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to ad. each. 
NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


LONDON : LimtrKp, 


Just Pupisnen. 


REFLECTIONS 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 
BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER 


Price Two Shillings. 





London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 








Just PustisHEp. 


VALSE ARABESQUE 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two SHILLINGs. 


London: Novetto anp Company Limited. 





Just PuewisHep. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Two Shillings. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


If you are a Modernist 
THESE COMPOSITIONS, 


which represent some of the 
effective and original of the modern 





most 


school, 


WILL INTERES’ 


FOR PIANO 


YOU. 


RICHARD JOHNSON : 
Prelude - 


WILLIAM MAYERL : 


Arabesque ; Each 2/- net. 


Egyptian Suite - - - - 4/- net. 
FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
‘The Lonely Flowers” - -  2/- net. 


By WILLIAM BOWYER Words by Ceci. Dupiky. 


OF ALL MUSICSELLERsS. 
Tuematic Sirs OF THE ABOVE ON RECEIPT OF A PosTcaRD. 
The Renatssance Music & General Publishing Co., 
36, Cromwett House, Hick Horsoxn, W.C. 1 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
AND CHORUS BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 


, -¢ vw > THE WORDS BY 
With HyMNs To as SUNG BY THE Consansatsen ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 


THE MUSIC BY 


SHAPCOTT WENSLEY JULIUS HARRISON. 
THE MUSIC BY ~~ One Ghill; 
J. H. MAUNDER. Tonic Sol- Ry Weeds onie 5S. per 100, 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings and 


Spence, Tonk Solis ot wadber ad” = ees| SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 
FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 
A GOLDEN HARVEST 





FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS JOHN E. WEST. 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
Price Two Shillings. 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY Words only, 5s. 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns, 
HENRY KNIGHT Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 





THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


THOMAS ADAMS. FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
Price One Shilling and Six 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE __ swingrann'st ei ParSise'an Wind rans ms. 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN THE GLEANER’S HARVEST 








THOMAS ADAMS. FOR FEMALE VOICES 
— v 
Price One Shilling. C LLOY D. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 





agin = Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
FOR TENOR pay ng bt orcanor THE JUBILEE CANTATA 





SMALL ORCHESTRA FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY BY 
HUGH BLAIR. C. M. VON WEBER. 
Price One Shilling. Price One Shilling. 


Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


HARVEST CANTATA A HARVEST SONG 


FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 


Words only, ss. per 100. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 





PY BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Tome Sol-f, 6d. Word a oe or ad 1. each with Music to ogee + a_i 
the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. = Parts, 48. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 
H YMN S, Etc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Selected from Tue Hymnary. Hymn ror Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 


Price One Penny. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 








LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 





HARVEST Hyamw nv J. BARNEY. MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
Wesl aaly, om A. pur ven HEARTS 
~ Haxvest Caro. sv F. A. J. HERVEY. 
SOWING AND REAPING Price Three-Halfpence. 


Harvest Carnot ey J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, rs. per roo. 





O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 








THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 
Hvuw ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER., By J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. On Card, Price One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per roo, 
A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER, By WALTER Bk. GILBERT axp J. BARNBY. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 


ice € 
Words only, ss. 6d. per son, Price One Penny each. 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirxp. 
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“ Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service.” —AMusical Standard, June 6th, 1891. 
“Good, effective, easy, and dignified.”"— Musical Times, April 1, 189%. 
‘‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority, of 
choirs and congregations.” ‘* Deserve ee recognition and use." — 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1 
Also recommended by the a © C *hurch Times, &e., &e. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. = Staff’ Tonic 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest 3d. ad. 
While the earth remaineth oe oe oe 3d. 2d. 
Blessed be the Name of the Rend os se on 3d. 2d. 
SERVICES. 
Sesvice 1n G ee oo os ee oe es 1/6 1s. 
Or, separately :— 
Te lreum .. ee és on 3d. ad. 
BeneJicite, omnia —— ad. 2d. 
Renedictus ee ae o e- ee ad. ad. 
J abilate oe 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Comeain os es 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. es on 2d. ad, 
Amen ditto ee es 1d. id 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis oe es 3d. ad. 
Service in Cuant Form (No.1) .. oe “ 1s. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 3d ad. 
Ovhee for the Holy Communion on on 6d. 4d. 
M.«aiticat and Nunc dimittis ee - 3d. ad, 
Te Deum in B flat ee oe 3d. ad. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in c nits Unica) .. 3d. thd. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD .. es - 3d. ad, 
ORGAN, 
Volz Seraphique (for Recitals) .. oe - 2s. — 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) .. 1/6 1s. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Pupiisnep. 


HARK! MY SOUL 


SACKED SONG 


HARK! 


THE WORDS BY 
F. W. FABER 
THE MUSIC BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER 
IN TWO KEYS 
Price 2s. each. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








AFTER TUMULT, REST 


TENOR SOLO 


FROM 
WAR AND PEACE 
COMYOSED BY 


C. H. H. PARRY. 


Price Two Shillings. 





London: Noverto ano Company, Limited. 


Jest Pvustursnep, 


I WILL EXTOL MY GOD 


ANTHEM FOR THANKSGIVING 
AFTER WAR, OR GENERAL USE 





COMPOSED KkY 


JOHN E. WEST. 
Prick THREEPENCE. 


London: Novg.ii_o anp Company, Limited. 


MUSIC 


Mus. D. Cantas. 





BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, 


SERVICES. 
Venite—Two eae in Chant Form—one inG } 2d. 





and one in A : as wes ) €ach. 
Te Deum laudamus in 1A en wiki oe — 
Benedictus in A... oe ove a oo 
Jubilate in A oie < ia 


“Magnificat and Nunc ¢ Dimittis in A oii « & 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Eight Organ Pieces in Four Sets :— a d, 
“No. 1. Air in C; wieapeang in F; and) 


Andante in D.. ae 
No. 2. Russian ‘Air in G, varied. “An Air} 5 6 

from Pierson’s ** Jerusalem” ose 
No. 3. Andante in E flat and Andante i in F, 

from Concerto by Cramer ce 
No. 4. Fantasia alla Marciain C ... a. * @ 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


FOR bene: » CELEBRATIONS. 


*PAX TRIUMPHANS,” written and composed by 
Harn ¥y Harrison (Author of “ a ‘ ong in War"), and published 

by Novello & Co., Lud., in V s been rendered with great 
effect by Orchestras, Premier Brass Bands, Pr rize Vocalists, and by many 
Church Choir 

£5 given, out of the procee!s of the first impression, 
Fund for Men Disabled in the War. 

Eminent Chorusmaster of one of Englar cd" s most famous Choirs has 
written the following unsolicited eulogy :—* ‘ Your ih ix Triumphans,’ | 
consider, is worthy of inclusion in any celebration. 

Eighth ‘Thousand. Price Sixpence each. 
HARRISON, CLAPHAM, LANCASTER. 





Peace Hymn, ‘ 





to the King’s 








Avpress, H. 


COMPOSITIONS 


nhY 


B. J. DALE 


SONATA ix D aunok, for Pianoforte se oe és 5 : 
SUITE, for Viola and Pianoforte 
BEFORE THE PALING OF THE STIARS, fo: 
Chorus and Orchestra .. , ; &e re t 
TWO SONGS FROM SHAKESPEARE (/n fhe 2 ress) 
1. O MISTRESS MINE Two Keys, each 
COME AWAY, DEATH Two Keys, each 2 0 
IN BETHLEHEM, THAT NOBLE PLACE (Carol) o 1 
THE HOLY BIRTH (Carol) it ' t 


London: Novgeiio axp Company, Limited 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 











Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 








XUM 


EDI 
48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 
(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) as 
an 
encol 
ic 
EDITED BY _ 
I. 
HAROLD BROOKE. - 
. 3. 
ry 
, « ‘ 5: 
IN TWO PARTS. : 
8. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
Lonvon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 13. 
14." 
— seeminreesi — 15. 
16. 
17. 
THE MONTHS ; 
19. 
20. 
TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 9 
BY 23. 
FREDERIC H. COWEN 24, 
25." 
IN FOUR BOOKS. # 
Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 27. 
CONTENTS :— 28. 
Book 1. Book 3. 29. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. 30. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Réverie. 
March. Boreas. September. Harvest Hymn. 
Book 2. Book 4. 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 
May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 
June. Birds. | December. Christmas Morn. 
Tue; 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. — 
No. 2. February. String Parts(5) ..— 4s. od. Wind Parts, &c. ... 0. wee 28. Qe _ 
No. 5. May. String Parts(5)  ... Is. 6d. Wind Parts, Xe. ... one ome Is. 6d. my 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4) ... Is. od. Wind Parts, &c. ... -_ - 2s. 64. ; 
No. 9. September. String Parts(5) .. 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... om eee 5s. od. Publie 
No. 12. December. String Parts(5) .. 2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... on oes 4s. 6d 


| af 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Tus Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte technique, 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in pro- 

essive order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves have 
a selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, 
which, though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible 


1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES .. oe .. Partr|}31. DOUBLE NOTES .. oe ee «» Parti 











2. ” ” oe ee oe » 2) 32. ” ” oe ee oe ee o 2 
_ — 33- o - ee oe oe oe » 3 
3. SCALES... ee ee ee ee -» Part 1] 34. sia “a oe es oe oo Om 4 
SS, Um re 6. lke 
5 BROKEN CHORDS .. .. ..—«. -Part1/36" _ - 2 & t @ 2 
6. = ” Re ae *+ » 2139. CHORDS on ae on - -. Part 1 
f " ” _ «& * © 2 ‘ - «= «+ we m «= & 
° ” ” o* * * * ” + = 
9. es a pe ad ee -»  5/39-* STACCATO ; 
ate 40. REPETITION... on n we -» Part 1 
- SETS os te oe wt ST TN lk. 
12. ” ” 6e es cd = aes o 3S 42. ” areas 2 oe ee ” 3 
3} ow yee eee ee ee 4430" PART-PLAYING «. we we we, Parts 
4." ARPEGGIO .. .. .. ws ee Part | ** Oo” * Ti. — “ean 
15. - os oe os - ++ oo» 2/45.* ORNAMENTS... os oe oe +. Part: 
16. ” ee oe oe ee ++ oo» 3} 46. o ee oe ee ee ry ae 
1 VELOCITY .. a _ = .. Part 1/4775 ACCOMPANIED MELODY.. ee «+ Part r 
18. : She eek ae ae . o -« - mw mf 
4 : )otr oth tr IE = 3)49. EXTENSIONS anv SKIPS.. ..—.. Part: 
a1. ‘ ~~ es - « «ae eee ” nena | ee 
22. ” . .- .* . ++ » 6/51. RHYTHM on ‘ oe -_ «+ Part: 
23. ” ee ee *s o. ss ow 71 52.* os ee .- oe oe co ow 2 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE os .. Partr|53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 
25.° 6 * ee ee oo 6p 68 By J. A. O’NEILL. 
2, BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). By 
OCTAVES .. ee oe oe -. Partr ARNOLD KRUG. 
27, BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp |55. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING INDE- 
OCTAVES .. ee ee eo +. Part2 PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fir 
citiitliapiaciaamdinibiaaia die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNoLD Kruse. 
28. SHAKES ee ee ee ee -» Part: |56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN _ PLAYING 
2g. ” ee ee ee ee co « & POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fiir das 
30. ” ° oe 9 polyphone Spiel). By ARNoLD Krvua. 


* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
FROM THE ABOVE: 


SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED FY 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Tue present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a Short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the 
average pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of materia! 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience has 
proved to be the most beneficial. 

The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are.so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in 
consecutive order, but pupils who are already further advanced than the el stage repr d by Set I. may commence at once with 
Set II., which will be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential 1 rs) hniq : 

_ Where additional studies are desired, or studies cn certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, 
published under the title of ‘* Progressive Studies "' (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 








IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 








Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirtep. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


STANDARD OPERATIC AND CHORAL WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., Lrp., beg to draw the attention of Choral Societies, Xc., to the undermentioned 
Standard Works, which are now in great demand with the resumption of performances by Choral and 
Dramatic Societies : 





CONCERT VERSION CONCERT VERSION 
MERRIE ENGLAND TOM JONES 
COMIC OPERA COMIC OPERA 
By EDWARD GERMAN. By EDWARD GERMAN, 
SCOTTISH RHAPSODY. CONCERT SELECTION 


THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN y_ princess OF KENSINGTON 





POR CHORUS, SOL], AND ORCHESTRA COMIC OPERA 
Ky HUBERT BATH. By EDWARD GERMAN. 
FAUST LOOK AT THE CLOCK 
By CH. GOUNOD. By HUBERT BATH. 


THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH 
By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


OCAL SCORE, CHORUSES IVD ORCHESTRAL 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
CHAPPELL & CO., LTD.. so. New Bonp Srreet, Loxpox, W. 1. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC WALTZES 


1. VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 3. VALSE DE LA REINE. 
2. VALSE RUSTIQUE. 4. VALSE MAURESQUE. 


COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
(Or. 22). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO: 
Prick, Complere, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE; SEPARATELY, Is. 6d. BACH. 


Violin and Pianoforte —.. — complete 3s. od. Full Score (Full Orchestra)... abe i 5s. Od. 


Violin and Pianoforte __... separately, each 1s. 6d. Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 


; . , Quintets, for Pi and 
String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra «. 65. Od. Amangements, as Quintets, for Pinnoforte 


Wind Parts for Small Orct Strings, each Number a os me ee 
find Parts for Small Orchestra... ... «Js. Od. 

ind Parts for Sma rchestra 7s. od ecstamatiiihier Yona: Chan 

ee in = w+ 12s, Od. Military Band Arrangement... di ves 15% Od. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limritep. 











London :—Printed by Novétto ann Courany, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at réc, Wardour Street, Sobo, W. '- 
Sokd also by Simexis, Marswatt, Haxivros, Kext axnp Co. Lrp,, Paternoster Row, F.C. 4.--Tuesday, July 1, ror. 
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